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Pioneer 


A History of the Johns Hopkins University, 18741889 
By HUGH HAWKINS, Amherst College 


This is a well-written, detailed history of the first thirteen years of 
a university which had a revolutionary impact on American higher 
education. 

Daniel Coit Gilman, President during the entire period, searched 
here and abroad for ideas’ and faculty. Ensuing chapters describe the 
men chosen, their departments, their methods, the ways in which 
Hopkins pioneered. Later chapters give an account of the faculty as 
a group and the students, graduates and undergraduates. The final 
chapter summarizes the achievements (especially the development of 
graduate education and research) and brings out the factors that in 
1889 foreshadowed a changed university. 3752 pages, frontis., $6.50 


Cornell University 


Founders and the Founding 
By CARL L. BECKER 


“This is not a complete and belabored (for both author and reader) 
history of Cornell, but in this volume there is more of the history of 
the significant change and the new development of higher education in 
the last half of the last century, and there is more of what is truly 
significant in the glorious development of this magnificent institution, 
than is found in the great majority of histories of universities. The 
twenty pages of the first lecture give a better picture, evaluation, and 
interpretation of the old traditional college and of the educational 
renaissance in which Cornell was an impressive leader than the reader 
will find in poring over dozens of volumes and thousands of pages.” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review 255 pages, illus., $2.75 
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Bell Telephone engineers are putting 


together the nervous system for BMEWS 


... Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 


The eyes of the U. S. Air Force 
BMEWS will be massive, far-seeing ra- 
dars located in Alaska, Greenland and 
Great Britain. The brain is at the Conti- 
nental Air Defense Center in Colorado 
Springs. Between the eyes and the brain 
there will be a vast network to provide 
instantaneous, highly reliable communi- 
cations in the event of enemy missile 
attack. 


The Bell System’s manufacturing and 
supply unit, Western Electric, heads a 
team of 30 private firms and government 
agencies from three countries which is 
constructing this communications system. 


Work is going ahead at full speed, right 
on schedule. All of the arts of long dis- 


tance communications are being used to 
conquer the stern, hard-bitten terrain of 
BMEWS- line-of-sight and over-the-hori- 
zon radio, cables on land and under water. 


Several forms of transmission are being 
employed. Newly designed high-speed 
data channels will feed information to 
the BMEWS computers. Voice and tele- 
typewriter links will also be available. 


One important reason the Bell System | 
was given this assignment was its demon- * 
strated capacity to handle such a chal- 
lenging task. The resourcefulness and 
skill shown in this and other defense proj- ‘ 
ects are also responsible for the efficient, 
continually improving telephone service 
you enjoy every day. 
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The Place of Intercollegiate 
Athletics in Higher Education 
Faculty Control 
By Marcus L. PLant 


NE who feels the urge to write an article on intercollegiate athletics 
probably ought to lie down until the feeling goes away. Certainly 
the volume of literature on the subject needs no augmentation. 

Furthermore, if there is one segment of the entire field in which angels 
should fear to tread, it is the area of “faculty control” of athletics. These 
are fighting words on almost any campus, and the possibility of making 
converts by discussing the subject i is remote. It is with some misgiving, 
therefore, that I present the observations that follow. It should be 
added that they reflect only my personal views and not those of anyone 
else in the University or the Conference with which I am associated. 
The principle of institutional control of intercollegiate athletics is 
generally accepted in the United States today. Indeed, adherence 
to this principle is a necessary condition of institutional membership 
in the National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA). The idea 
is that if individual students or teams of students purport to repre- 
sent an institution of higher learning in intercollegiate athletic com- 
petition, the control of that activity and the responsibility for it ought 
to be vested in the institution itself. It ought not to rest with alumni, 
or friends of the institution, or private clubs, or business entrepreneurs. 
The only qualification of this concept is that if the institution belongs 
to an athletic conference or association, a certain degree of control over 


Marcus L. Pant is professor of law at the University of Michigan and 
a member of the Intercollegiate Conference of Faculty Representatives. 
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its athletic program may be exercised by that conference or association. 
If it belongs to the NCAA, certain controls will be exerted by that body. 

The foregoing philosophy is so much a part of our thinking today 
that it is sometimes forgotten that it did not always prevail and that 
serious problems existed in the past when educational institutions did 
not accept responsibility for the athletic program. Those who sometimes 
urge that the colleges give up intercollegiate athletics disregard the les- 
sons of history. 

When it comes to effectuating institutional control over athletics, 
however, there is some question concerning where the responsibility 
ought to lie within the institution. Opinion on this question is by no 
means unanimous. There is considerable difference of view as to the 
part that ought to be played by the faculty of the institution, as 
distinguished from the administrative officers. 

In some quarters it is held that the faculty as such should not con- 
cern itself with, or participate in the control or administration of, the 
athletic program. That activity is deemed to fall within the province 
of the president, or his deputy, or some body of administrative personnel. 
A few years ago I visited the vice- president of a large and famous uni- 
versity, and our discussion turned to certain serious athletic problems 
his school was facing. I inquired what position the faculty took on the 
matter. He reacted as if my question was completely irrelevant and 
replied that the faculty had not expressed any view. In response to 
further questions he indicated that neither the faculty as a whole nor 
any of its committees or organizations had been invited to express any 
opinion, nor was any invitation to do so planned. It was clear that in 
his judgment the faculty’s sphere of activity was limited to the classroom. 

In other places, certainly in the Middle West, the view is commonly 
held that there should be faculty control of athletics. The basic phi- 
losophy is that the intercollegiate athletic program has validity only if 
it is an integral part of the total educational program of the school. As 
such, it ought to be in the control of the group whose function it is to 
plan and carry out the educational program. The debatable issues 
revolve around what constitutes faculty control and how it should be 
implemented. Should control be exercised by the faculty as a whole? 
Should it be placed in that body of the faculty variously called the 
faculty senate or the faculty council or the university council? Should 
it be exercised by a committee composed solely of faculty members, or 
by a board composed of faculty members, alumni, and students in which 
the faculty members are in a majority? If the entire faculty is not to 
perform this task, how should members of the controlling group be 
selected? Should they be appointed by the president or elected by the 
faculty? Should the faculty nominate candidates and the president 
appoint from the nominees? To what matters should faculty control 
extend? Should it be limited to so-called ‘“‘broad questions of policy,” 
whatever that expression may mean? Should it embrace decisions on 
matters such as what buildings shall be built and where they shall be 
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located? Should it extend to details such as whether to resurface the 
tennis courts, whether to build a facility for bowling on the green, or 
whether to permit a community dog show in the field house? 

Obviously, the specification of the part to be played by the faculty 
is not quite as simple as is sometimes supposed. Nor is it likely that a 
plan can be developed that will have universal validity. The most that 
can be done in a discussion such as this is to outline some of the elements 
that should be given appropriate weight in arriving at an acceptable 
modus operandi. 


| austere of plunging into tables of organization, it may be more 
profitable to consider the nature of the task, with particular reference 
to the attitudes and characteristics that ought to be possessed by faculty 
men who are to engage in the control of intercollegiate athletics. In 
taking this approach I consciously tip my hand to some extent, for the 
implication is that not all faculty men should have a part in such control. 
This is indeed my view. The mere fact that one is a member of an 
institution’s faculty ought not to entitle one automatically to take part 
in the control of athletics. Faculty control can only be enduring and 
effective if it is reasonable, responsible, and wise. If it is arbitrary, or 
capricious, or irresponsible, it will be discredited. I hold that any task 
can be carried out successfully, regardless of organizational arrangements, 
if the right people for that job are put to work at it. Conversely, if the 
wrong people for that task are attempting to carry it out, the inevitable 
result will be failure and discredit, no matter how well conceived the 
organizational arrangements may be. Thus the suitability of the men 
who are going to be given the job is crucial. 

Intercollegiate athletics, which Frank Gardner has described as a 
tiger held by the tail, calls for certain qualities on the part of those who 
are to hold the tail. Sterling character and a high order of mental 
ability are attributes that are abundant in a university faculty. But 
they are not enough. There are additional important considerations, 
of which the following list is suggestive, though not exhaustive. 

The men who are to guide the program ought to have a lively but 
balanced interest in athletic activities and to be reasonably sympathetic 
toward the program and its objectives. This is not to say that they should 
be zealots or worshippers of athletic heroes, for the zealot will bring 
swift and sure disaster upon the whole program. The point deserves 
mention because a substantial number of faculty people have not the 
slightest interest in this phase of college life. Such people ought not to 
be asked to give thought to athletic matters, and, more important, ought 
not to be required, or even permitted, to vote in the determination of 
athletic policy. To place them in a position where they must do so is 
an injustice to them and to the athletic program. 

Sympathy with the program and its objectives is suggested on the 
theory that those who are opposed to intercollegiate athletics (and there 
are a certain number on every campus) are not likely to make a con- 
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structive contribution to the cause of faculty control if they have a part 
in it. Their approach will be nihilistic. The result will be, not the 
demise of intercollegiate athletics, but the demise of faculty control. 

The faculty athletic controller ought to be a person with a judicious 
habit of mind.* He should be one who does not reach his de _.ions hastily 
or on the basis of his visceral reactions, but who studies the facts and 
listens to the arguments before he formulates his judgment. It is some- 
times assumed that this is an ever-present characteristic of the professorial 
mind. I respectfully question that assumption, at least when matters of 
athletics are involved. Frequently, I have encountered faculty men who 
were national authorities in their own fields and who would not dream of 
stating an offhand conclusion in the area of their special competence, 
but who made the most dogmatic and sweeping assertions on athletic 
affairs without any substantial study or previous thought on the subject. 
On this topic even careful scholars seem prone to assume an attitude 
comparable to that of the P.T.A. parent who suddenly becomes an 
expert on elementary education, and who thinks he can give all the 
answers in simple fashion right off the top of his head. For example, a 
renowned professor, whose name would probably be recognized by many 
of my readers, only recently said to me, ‘“This whole business of financial 
aid to athletes is ridiculous. College athletics should be either entirely 
amateur, with the boys receiving no aid at all, or it should be entirely 
professional, with the boys being paid wages competitive with the salaries 
paid by the professional clubs. Make your choice and stop fooling 
around!’ I am sure he would never make an assertion in his own field 
in this manner. Another professor recently stood before a general 
faculty meeting at my University while we were discussing athletic 
problems and announced, “I do not come here to expose myself to per- 
suasion; I come to see that my prejudices are enacted into law!” 

I submit that men whose minds are likely to function in this fashion 
when they leave their areas of special study ought not to be permitted 
to have a voice in controlling intercollegiate athletics. The major 
problems in the athletic field are extremely complicated. They involve 
basic educational philosophy, economic factors, sociological factors 
(including race relations), administrative problems, public-relations ele- 
ments, and, in some places, heavy political overtones. They will never 
be solved by off-the-cuff generalities or by enacting prejudices into law, 
however laudatory they may be. They will be solved the way most 
other difficult problems are solved, which is by careful, dispassionate study 
and a great deal of trial and error. 

In connection with the last point, let me say that a faculty man ought 
not to be controlling intercollegiate athletics if he has the disposition 
of an evangelistic reformer. I have seen several such individuals burst 
upon the scene with the general attitude “Repent, ye sinners!” These 
poeple used to bother me, probably because of their implied aspersion 
on the sincerity of their colleagues, and also because they found so simple 
the problems I found so difficult. But these exhorters no longer bother 
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me, for I have found that their fervor does not last long. After a certain 
amount of braying, they fall flat on their faces, and most of them retreat 
to more tractable subject-matter. Others come to the realization that 
inspirational oratory is not the path out of the wilderness and get down 
to work. 

A faculty man who would control athletics must not be afflicted 
with volatile emotions. If he has a low boiling point, particularly if 
he is sensitive to criticism, he will spend most of his time in a state of 
emotional turbulence. For he is sure to be criticized almost constantly 
for every real or imagined deficiency in the entire athletic program. 
The subjects of grievance will range from the academic standards of the 
university to the price of hot dogs at the stadium. Perhaps the most 
irritating aspect of his work will be the stream of misinformation that 
pours from certain sections of the press. Much reporting of sports news, 
as such, in the daily newspapers is accurate and well done. Occasionally, 
however, a news writer who fancies himself a cut above the ordinary 
refuses to stick to his beat, develops a column. with a by-line, and sets 
himself up as an oracle of intercollegiate athletics. Thereafter he is 
under compulsion to fill his column, whether with fact or fantasy. The 
harm some of these people do in misleading the public is often irreparable. 
Even worse is the irresponsible conduct of some nationally known maga- 
zines that exploit the public’s interest in athletics to build circulation.' 
Such practices have an impact on the sincere faculty man who is doing 
his best. Since many of his colleagues tend to take published distortions 
at face value, he is forced to do a great deal of unnecessary repair 
work to correct the impressions they leave. One must be ready to be 
criticized unjustly, and have his efforts misinterpreted, and not let it 
demoralize him. 

The faculty athletic controller must have the courage to withstand 
pressure that sometimes becomes very heavy from powerful groups 
desiring to use the athletic program to accomplish collateral objectives 
in which they are interested. Intercollegiate athletics attracts tre- 
mendous public attention, and is a great vehicle for publicity. For these 
reasons many people seek to climb on its band wagon for their own ends. 
Politicians are probably the worst offenders in this respect. For example, 
scarcely a year goes by that does not witness some office-seeker in an 
area of high television-set concentration proposing legislation or other 
official action looking toward unrestricted telecasting of college football 
games. He is not interested in the welfare of intercollegiate athletics; 
he wants publicity, and is currying favor with the voters. 

Politicians are not the only ones who do this. A few years ago a 
considerable amount of pressure was brought to bear on the NCAA to 
permit a spectacular January football game in Florida, the proceeds of 
which were to go for the relief of the Hungarian rebels. The emotional 
appeal of the cause was tremendous. But think what opening that door 


1The writer could give a number of illustrations of this practice, but to do so would unduly 
prolong this paper. If any readers are interested, he will be glad to furnish them with examples 
through personal correspondence. 
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would mean to the future of intercollegiate athletics in view of the hun- 
dreds of worthy causes that could be pressed. The NCAA withstood 
the pressure, but it took considerable courage. Nor should it be over- 
looked that efforts to use the athletic program for collateral purposes 
often arise within the institution itself—in its alumni office, for instance. 
Those in control of the program soon develop an ability to recognize 
these proposals for what they are, but they must be endowed with the 
courage to resist such pressures. At least in state institutions, this type 
of situation is often very difficult to deal with. 

Finally, one who takes part in controlling athletics must be prepared 
to devote a great deal of time and effort to the enterprise. It cannot be 
well done if it is given only casual and occasional attention. It takes 
steady and systematic work, much of it burdensome and somewhat dull. 
The dilettante’s contribution is of no more value here than it is in most 
university affairs. 


F THERE is one thing certain, it is that no single system or mode of 

organizing faculty control is best, or is suitable, for all institutions. 
The size of the school and its faculty, its tradition of faculty activity, its 
faculty-student relationships, and its faculty-administration relationships 
are important elements to be taken into account. 

Earlier it was suggested that the writer did not believe that all faculty 
people should necessarily have a part in controlling athletics. Yet it is 
easy to envision a situation in which control by the entire faculty would 
be a most natural and an entirely suitable way of handling the matter. 
This would be true, for example, if the faculty were relatively small, met 
regularly and frequently, and, in line with the general tradition at the 
college, took part in the decision of questions of college-wide significance. 
In sharp contrast would be the situation in a large university with a faculty 
of from 1,300 to 2,000. Here it seems obvious that control by the entire 
faculty would be out of the question. Meetings of such a group are 
held infrequently, and the decisions that must be made in athletic 
matters often require prompt action. Furthermore, meetings of such 
a body, regular or special, are often poorly attended. The danger would 
be that a small proportion of the faculty, the composition of which was 
largely a matter of chance, would be making the decisions. Some form 
of delegation of the power to decide and act is required. 

It would seem advisable to delegate the function of control to a 
relatively small body whose sole responsibility was to handle the affairs of 
intercollegiate athletics. Its members ought to be selected for terms 
long enough to make it worth while for each to become familiar with the 
current status and history of the crucial problems in the field; in other 
words, there should be reasonable continuity of tenure. But tenure on 
such a body should not be indefinite, for there is also a danger of the 
development of a ‘“‘vested interest’? complex, with an accompanying 
rigidity of mind. Deliberate rotation of membership is desirable if it is 
not too rapid. New blood should be steadily introduced into the group. 
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The question of whether the members of the controlling body should 
be appointed by the president or elected by the faculty at large is a 
debatable one. The danger of having the president appoint the mem- 
bership is that he may choose only those who represent his point of view. 
The danger of having the members elected by the faculty at large is 
that the persons chosen will be selected on the basis of mere popularity 
rather than suitability for the task. Perhaps a compromise between 
the two alternatives is possible; the faculty might nominate a panel of 
names from among whom the president would choose his appointees. 

Whatever the method of selection, once the body is chosen it should 
be given full responsibility, with power to decide and to act. It ought 
not to be required to clear its decisions with the general faculty or any 
of the faculty’s other operating organs. Nor should it be subject to a 
veto once a decision has been reached. Such devices merely disperse 
responsibility, impair morale, and undercut the effectiveness of faculty 
control. This is an area in which the principle should be followed of 
picking the right people for the job and then letting them go ahead 
and do it. 

Together with this power to decide and act, however, the controlling 
body should have the responsibility and the duty to furnish full informa- 
tion to the faculty, and the members should be subject to questions at 
any faculty meeting regarding actions taken or contemplated. All 
members of the faculty should be entitled to express their views freely at 
faculty meetings or elsewhere on any subject having to do with athletics. 

As to whether the alumni and the students should be represented 
on the controlling body, it is hard to generalize. In some coilegiate 
“families,” both groups have a very active interest, and it may be wise 
to have representation of their points of view. In any event, the mem- 
bership should be so arranged that the ultimate control rests with the 
faculty members, who, by joining together, can outvote any other com- 
bination of interests. 

Before closing this portion of the discussion, it may be pointed out 
that there is one way in which the faculty of a college or university can 
exercise powerful control of the athletic program without moving out of 
its academic sphere. There are three elements in this method of con- 
trol. If the faculty (a) controls the standards for admission of students 
to the institution, (b) sets the academic standards of eligibility for 
competition in intercollegiate athletics, and (c) exercises complete auton- 
omy in grading the students in their academic work, no student will 
ever participate in intercollegiate athletics without having the full assent 
of the faculty with respect to those aspects of his college life with which 
the faculty is most concerned and in which the faculty is most expert. 
He will never be admitted to the institution unless he meets the standards 
which the faculty has established, and thus he will come to college, not 
as an athlete, but as one who appears to have the mental and emotional 
capacity to absorb the benefits of a college education. After admis- 
sion he will never participate in intercollegiate athletics unless he demon- 
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strates the ability to meet the academic standards of eligibility created 
by the faculty. Thus the faculty’s independent judgment on each 
student, uninfluenced by the athletic coaches or the administration, will 
determine who is to be on the athletic squads. This is probably the most 
potent control that can exist. 

A strong argument can be made that the faculty needs no additional 
control. With this power in the faculty, it is hard to see how the adminis- 
tration or the athletic staff could take the athletic program outside the 
bounds of the intellectual and educational program of the institution. 
The faculty can ensure that the young men on the athletic teams will 
establish themselves as students before they prove themselves as athletes. 
Perhaps this is as much control as a faculty should ask. It is the area 
of the faculty’s primary function, and one in which it alone has the 
necessary expertise. When faculty members leave the academic realm 
and attempt to determine where new buildings should be located, how 
to organize the transportation of teams, or how to handle the refreshment 
requirements of a large crowd at a football game, they get into areas in 
which their competence is limited. Much can be said for the idea that 
such matters ought to be left in the hands of professional administrators. 
Any faculty that has complete, independent control of the academic life 
of the student body is not in the position of having a tiger by the tail. 
It has the athletic program under its thumb. 


NACULTY control of intercollegiate athletics should look toward the 
proper integration of the program with other aspects of the American 
system of higher education as its.goal, since athletics will be with us for a 
long time to come. Those who would abolish it should heed the experi- 
ence of the University of Chicago. There, it would seem, was an ideal 
situation for termination of the program: a private institution, well 
financed, not beholden to any legislature or to the public clamor, and led 
by the most articulate opponent of intercollegiate athletics ever to appear 
on the American scene. For about a decade there was no intercollegiate 
athletic program at Chicago. But almost as soon as Mr. Hutchins left, 
the task of rebuilding the intercollegiate athletic program started, and 
is proceeding apace. Intercollegiate athletics did not die at Chicago, 
nor has the Yale Bowl become an archaeological relic. Those few who 
would use faculty control as a means of killing intercollegiate athletics 
are misguided. 

Competition in intercollegiate athletics can be a constructive and 
significant part of the educational experience of a young man who is so 
inclined. Kept within proper bounds, the program can promote this 
end. Faculty control, exercised judiciously and wisely by men of good 
will, is the most promising means of accomplishing the purpose. As in 
any human enterprise, there will always be problems and often there will 
be mistakes. We may take comfort, however, in the poet’s thought that 
the Lord looks kindly on those who sin with a warm heart. With pa- 
tience and a great deal of work, the difficulties can be overcome. 
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California’s Master Plan for 
Higher Education, 1960-1975 


A Factual Presentation of an Important Development 


By T. C. Hoty 


ETWEEN 1940 and 1959 the number of births in the United States 
rose from 2,360,399 to 4,298,000, an increase of 82 per cent. Dur- 
ing this same period the births in California increased from 114,483 
to 355,288, or 210 per cent. The significance of these increases as they 
relate to higher education in the nation was first highlighted by a study 
made in 1953 for the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers.!. When the number of native-born in the state and 
the number immigrated are translated into projected full-time enrollments 
in California institutions of higher education, the results are these:  full- 
time enrollment, which was 225,615 in the fall of 1958 in the state’s 
public and private institutions of higher education, is expected to increase 
by 1975 to 661,350, or nearly three times the number in 1958. In terms 
of percentages, the estimated increases by segments are as follows: junior 
colleges, 176; state colleges, 357; University of California, 2273 private 
colleges and universities, 190; all institutions, 190. In comparison, it is 
interesting to note that in the eleven-year period 1948-1958, the full- 
time enrollment increases in all institutions in the state amounted to 35 
per cent. 

In addition to the full-time students, defined as those taking twelve 
or more units of work, part-time students in 1975 are expected to num- 
ber about 375,000. A further fact of significance in support of the 
estimates given is the anticipated increase in high-school graduates in 
the state in the period 1958-1975, W hen the number of public-high-school . 
graduates is expected to increase by 178 per cent. 

In the light of these figures it is not surprising that the Legislature, 
the governing boards and their staffs, and interested citizens were con- 
cerned about how the state should proceed if it is to provide adequate 
educational opportunity to these large numbers of young people. In 
1919, 1931, 1947, and again in 1953, the Legislature authorized general 
studies in the field of higher education. The two most recent of these 
have had a significant influence on the development of higher education 

1Ronald B. Thompson, College Age Population Trends, 1940-1970 (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1953). 

T. C. Hoty is special consultant in higher education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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in the state and are still widely used.?* For example, the state scholarship 
program discussed later in this article was first recommended in the 
1948 report, and the new State College Board of Trustees created by 
the 1960 Legislature likewise was first recommended in the 195 report. 
In addition, many other important recommendations found in these 
two reports have been approved and thus have influenced the course of 
higher education in California. 

A third study of particular significance in dealing with this matter 
includes priority lists for new state colleges and campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California as well as a list of areas in which new junior col- 
leges are needed.‘ Using the state colleges’ priority list as a point of 
departure, the Legislature in 1957 established four new state colleges, 
two of which were put into operation in 19§9-60. Also in 1957, the 
Regents of the University approved the establishment of new general 
campuses of the University in the top three areas on this priority list. 
Thus far, sites have been acquired for two of these. 


ITH this general background, and in the light of the introduction 

in the 1959 session of the Legislature of twenty-three bills, three 
resolutions, and two constitutional amendments designed to (a) es- 
tablish or study the need for new institutions, (b) change the functions 
of existing ones, or (c) change the present structure for the organization, 
control, and administration of publicly supported higher education in 
the state, the Legislature that year unanimously approved Assembly 
Concurrent Resolution No. 88. This resolution requested the Liaison 
Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the State 
Board of Education to 


. prepare a Master Plan for the development, expansion, and inte- 
gration of the facilities, curriculum, and standards of higher education, 
in junior colleges, state colleges, the University of California, and other 
institutions of higher education of the State, to meet the needs of the 
State during the next 10 years and thereafter... . 


Inasmuch as the resolution requested the Liaison Committee to make 
this study, a word of explanation about this committee is in order. After 
efforts along various lines, extending as far back as 1899, to co-ordinate 
the state’s educational institutions, the Regents of the University and the 
State Board of Education agreed in 1945 to create a joint committee to 
be called the Liaison Committee. It is composed of four members from 
each of the two boards, the president of the University, and the super- 
intendent of public instruction. The main function of the committee, 
as indicated in the resolution creating it, was to study and report to the 

*Monroe E. Deutsch, Aubrey A. Douglass, and George D. Strayer, 4 Report of a Survey of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education (Berkeley, California: Universit) of California Press, 1948). 

3T. R. McConnell, T. ©. Holy, and H. H. Semans, 4 Restudy of the Needs of Cal: parte in Higher 
Education (Sacramento, California: : ilifornia State Department of Education, 1955). 

4H]. H. Semans and T. C. Holy, .4 Study of the Need for Additional Centers of Public Higher Edu- 


j 


ation in California, prepared for the L iaieo m Committee of the California State Board of Education 
and the Regents of the University of California (Sacramento, California: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1957). 
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parent boards on matters of common concern. No development affecting 
higher education in California during the past half-century has had 
greater impact on its progress and direction. As evidence of the truth 
of this statement, of fifty-five major recommendations transmitted to 
the two parent boards by the committee between 1945 and 1969, fifty- 
four were approved by the Regents and fifty-three by the State Board of 
Education. Furthermore, of the eighteen recommendations requiring 
legislation, sixteen were acted upon. Additional proof of the success of 
this Liaison Committee is found in the fact that all of the sixty-three 
recommendations of the present Master Plan Survey report were unani- 
mously approved by both boards on December 18, 1959. 

The Liaison Committee, according to the terms of the resolution 
quoted, was responsible for directing the plan of the study. It created, 
as the group responsible for actually making this study, a committee of 
eight which was called the Master Plan Survey Team. This was com- 
posed of two representatives each from the junior colleges, state colleges, 
the University of California, and the private colleges and universities. 
The chairman, chosen by the superintendent of public instruction and 
the president of the University, was Arthur G. Coons, president of Occi- 
dental College. 

The Liaison Committee also approved the problems to be studied and 
authorized the Survey Team to set up technical committees in six special 
areas. These committees, like the Survey Team itself, included repre- 
sentatives of each of the four segments and had the responsibility of 
preparing reports in all of these areas for the use of the Master Plan 
Survey Team. 

The Team first met on June 16, 1959, and it submitted its recommen- 
dations to the Liaison Committee on December 7, 8, 9, and 17, 1959, 
six months later. The completed report was transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture on February 1, 1960. Between the date of the first meeting in June 
and February 1, 1960, the Team met for 42 days, usually with evening 
sessions. It is interesting to note that despite widely divergent views 
held by different members of the Team about how higher education in 
California should develop in the future, the sixty-three recommendations 
made to the Liaison Committee were approved by the Team without a 
single dissenting vote. 

As stated previously, the recommendations of the Survey Team were 
considered for four days by the Liaison Committee in December, 1959. 
With minor modifications, these recommendations were approved by the 
Liaison Committee, which in turn recommended them to a joint meeting 
of the Regents and the State Board of Education on December 18, 1959. 
After considerable discussion, the following action was unanimously 
approved: 


Be it resolved by the Regents of the University of California and the 
State Board of Education, in joint meeting ass¢mbled, That the accom- 
panying recommendations of the Liaison Committee, based upon the 
report of the Master Plan Survey, be approved in general principle. 
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Space does not permit giving in full the some sixty-three recommenda- 
tions approved by the two boards. Instead, those recommendations 
requiring legislative action and the actions taken on them in a special 
session of the Legislature called in 1960 by the Governor to consider the 
Master Plan Survey report are included under the heading ‘‘Master Plan 
Survey Recommendations Requiring Legislative Action.” In addition, 
there are included certain of the remaining recommendations which can 
be implemented by the two boards. In this connection, the letter signed 
by President Clark Kerr and Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy 
E. Simpson, transmitting the Master Plan Survey report to the Legisla- 
ture, contains this statement: “Since the remaining ones [those recom- 
mendations not requiring legislative action] already have the approval of 
our boards, we shall proceed without delay with their implementation.” 


HE Master Plan Survey recommendations requiring legislative 
action follow: 


1. A constitutional amendment to be approved by the Legislature for 
submission to the electorate with these major provisions: 

a) Precise statement of the functions of each of the three publicly 
supported segments of higher education in California. In the case of 
the University of California it is to be the sole authority in public higher 
education to award the doctoral degree in all fields of learning except that 
it may agree with the state colleges to award joint doctoral degrees in 
selected fields. 

b) The creation of a State College Board of Trustees patterned 
after the Regents of the University of California with respect to num- 
ber, length of terms, method of appointment, and autonomy. 

c) The creation of an advisory Co-ordinating Council of twelve 

members, made up of three representatives for each of the three public 
segments and the private institutions, to be advisory to the governing 
boards and to the appropriate state officials. 
2. Expansion of the existing State Scholarship Program and modifica- 
tion of it to permit retention of scholarships awarded students who first 
go to a junior college. In addition, establishment of new state scholar- 
ship programs to— 

a) Provide subsistence grants to holders of existing state 
scholarships. 

b) Provide fellowships for graduate students, primarily for the 
purpose of diverting more college graduates into teaching. 

3. Assistance to the junior colleges by— 

a) Gradually increasing state support for current operation from 
the existing approximately 30 per cent to 45 per cent by 1975. 

b) Providing state funds for capital outlay either through grants or 
loans or both. 

4. Completion without delay “and in any event construction to be 
started not later than 1962” of the three new campuses approved by 
the Regents in 1957 in the San Diego—LaJolla area, the Southeast Los 
Angeles—Orange County area, and the South Central Coast area. 

5. Establishment of new state colleges (to be in operation by 1965)— 

a) In the vicinity of the Los Angeles International Airport. 
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b) In the San Bernardino—Riverside area. 
6. Greatly increased salaries and expanded “fringe benefits” to make 
college and university teaching as attractive to prospective workers as 
business and industry. 


In 1960 the Legislature took the following actions: 


1. Approved the submission of a constitutional amendment to the 
voters in November, 1960, which would enable the Legislature to set 
terms up to eight years (instead of sixteen years as included in the 
Master Plan recommendation) for the new State College trustees. At 
present, these terms can be for only four years. 

2. Passed, and the Governor signed, Senate Bill 33, which incorporates 
practically all the remaining items included in the recommended con- 
stitutional amendment. This bill originally passed the Senate by a 
vote of 36 to 1, and the Assembly, with certain amendments, by a vote 
of 70 too. Among its chief provisions are the following: 

a) The delineation of the functions of the junior colleges, state 
colleges, and the University of California, with minor modifications 
of the Master Plan recommendations. In the case of the University 
of California, as indicated, it “has the sole authority in public higher 
education to award the doctoral degree in all fields of learning, except 
that it may agree with the state colleges to award joint doctoral degrees 
in selected fields.” 

b) The creation by statute of a new State College board of 
trustees of twenty members, sixteen to be appointed by the Governor 
and four to be ex officio members. Included among the first members 
on the new board are the present members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, who “shall serve ex officio as and among the first appointive 
trustees.” The statute further provides for the transfer of the present 
fourteen state colleges to its jurisdiction from July 1, 1961. 

c) The declaration in the statute, again in keeping with the Master 
Plan recommendations, that “‘the University of California is the primary 
state-supported academic agency for research.” The bill further pro- 
vides that in the state colleges, “faculty research is authorized to the 
extent that it is consistent with the primary function of the state col- 
leges and the facilities thus provided for that function.” Further, the 
bill states that the “primary function of the state colleges is the pro- 
vision of instruction for undergraduate students and graduate students, 
through the Master’s degree, in the liberal arts and sciences, in applied 
fields, and in the professions, including the teaching profession.” 

d) The provision that, in addition to the University’s having sole 
authority to award the doctoral degree, it has “exclusive jurisdiction in 
public higher education over instruction in the profession of law, and 
over graduate instruction in the professions of medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, and architecture.” 

e) The provision that the State College trustees “shall have full 
power and responsibility in the construction and development of any 
state college campus and any buildings or other facilities or improve- 
ments connected with the State College System.” 

f) A continuation of the existing relationship between the public 
junior colleges and the State Board of Education, which board “‘shall 
prescribe minimum standards for the formation and operation of public 
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junior colleges and exercise general supervision over public junior 
colleges.” 

g) Modification of the Master Plan recommendations for a twelve- 
member Co-ordinating Council by adding three public members to be 
appointed by the Governor. The bill gives this council the same respon- 
sibilities as were recommended in the Master Plan Survey report: 

(1) The Council shall be ‘“‘advisory to the governing boards of 
institutions of public higher education and to appropriate state 
officials.” 

(2) It shall review the annual budget and capital outlay requests 
of the University and the State College System and present comments 
on the general level of support sought. 

(3) It shall interpret and advise appropriate authorities on the 
application of the “different functions of public higher education” and 
submit to the Governor and to the Legislature at each session a report 
which “contains recommendations as to necessary or desirable changes, 
if any, in the functions and programs of the several segments of public 
higher education.” 

(4) The Council is to develop plans “for the orderly growth of 
public higher education” and make ‘“‘recommendations on the need for 
and location of new facilities and programs.” 

h) The appropriation of $131,860 from the General Fund for the 
period ending June 30, 1961, to get the new machinery under way. 

3. Passed the following resolution to give the new State College trustees 
autonomy beyond that now held by the State Board of Education 
with respect to the state colleges: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 16, which states it to be the 
policy of the Legislature to give the Trustees of the State College 
System “. ..a large degree of flexibility in determining the most 
effective use of funds available for higher education in the state col- 
leges . . .” and that “. . . it is the desire and intention of the Legisla- 
ture that budget bills hereafter enacted shall provide for the state-college 
system certain exemptions presently granted to the University of 
California . 
4. Passed Assembly Bill 10, which amends the existing state scholarship 
law as follows: 

a) Increases the maximum number of state scholarships from 2,560 
to 5,120 by 1964. 

b) Increases the maximum award from $600 to $900. 

c) Permits an award-winner who elects to attend a junior col- 
lege to have his scholarship held in trust for a period not to exceed two 
years and three months. 

d) Repeals the terminal date of July 1, 1964, for the scholarship 
program. 

s. Approved without appropriation new state colleges— 

a) In the Los Angeles area, vicinity of International Airport. 

b) In the San Bernardino—Riverside area. 

6. Appropriated three million dollars to the University of California 
subject to release by the Director of Finance “. . . for campus planning 
and development including real property acquisition as may be deter- 
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mined by the Governor, Board of Regents and Director of 
Finance ... .” 

7. Appropriated funds for a 7% per cent increase of academic faculty 
salaries in the state colleges and the University of California. 

8. Referred for interim study, with a report to be made to the 1961 ses- 
sion of the Legislature, the various bills to provide state funds to the 
junior colleges for current operation and for capital outlay as recom- 
mended in the Master Plan Survey report. This referral was 
accompanied by House Resolution 22, which states that “the Assembly 
of the State of California recognizes its obligations to the junior colleges 
in increased assistance to the junior colleges in both capital construction 
funds and increased operating expenses . . . .” 


MONG the statements and recommendations approved by the two 

governing boards, most of which they have the authority to 

implement, the following, given in substance, are believed to be of greatest 
significance: 


1. Under existing admission requirements, about 15 per cent of 
all public high-school graduates meet University admission require- 
ments, and some 45 per cent meet those of the state colleges. These 
percentages are reduced to 12) and 33) respectively. 

2. The percentage of undergraduates in the lower division of both 
the state colleges and the University shall be gradually decreased by 
1975 tén percentage points below that existing in 1960. (This is esti- 
mated to be $1 per cent in both segments in 1960.) 

3. The standard utilization of classrooms in the junior colleges, 
state colleges, and the University of California shall not be less than 30 
scheduled class hours per week, with class enrollments after the first 
month of the term averaging 60 per cent of room capacity. For teach- 
ing laboratories, the comparable figures are 20 and 80 per cent 
respectively. 

4. The scheduling of instructional facilities shall be centrally con- 
trolled on each campus with such exceptions as may be approved by 
the appropriate governing board. 

5. The two governing boards reaffirmed their action taken in joint 
session on April 15, 1959, that “‘no new state colleges or campuses of 
the University other than those already approved shall be established 
until adequate junior college facilities have been provided .. . .” 

6. Minimum, optimum, and maximum full-time enrollments shall 
be set up for junior-college, state-college, and University campuses. 

7. Reorientation of present doctoral programs offered by California 
institutions shall be undertaken to ensure that those receiving the 
doctoral degree and planning to enter college and university teaching 
possess the qualities not only of scholars but of scholar-teachers. 

8. Reaffirmation of the long-established policy that the state col- 
leges and the University of California shall be tuition-free to all residents 
of the state. A distinction is made between “tuition” and “fees.” 
“Tuition” is defined as student charges for teaching expense, whereas 
““fees”’ are charges for student services not directly related to instruc- 
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tion, such as health, counseling other than that directly related 
to the students’ educational program, placement services, housing, 
and recreation. 

g. Each system shall devise a fee structure and collect sufficient 
revenues to cover such operating costs as those for laboratory fees, 
health, intercollegiate athletics, student activities, and other services 
incidental but not directly related to instruction. 

10. The operation of all such ancillary services for students as 
housing, feeding, and parking shall be self-supporting. 


HE new State College Board of Trustees had its organizational 
meeting on August 12, 1960, at which time it elected Louis H. 
Heilbron, president of the State Board of Education, as its chair- 
man. Three committees were appointed in these areas: Personnel, 
Budget and Finance, and Organization and Rules. The most urgent 
responsibility of the new board is the selection of its chief executive officer. 
To transfer completely from one jurisdiction to a newly formed one 
an educational operation which in 1959-60 had 49,711 full-time students 
and 38,371 part-time students, and which for the fiscal year 1960-61 has 
state appropriations for current expenses of $62,446,714 and $39,434,213 
for capital outlay, is obviously a sizable job. Only time will tell how 
successful this “‘new deal” in California higher education will be, but 
the support which it has had during the period of development from 
the governing boards and their staffs, the Legislature and other state 
agencies, the press, organized groups, and lay citizens augurs well for 


its launching. 
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The Appraisal of College Teaching 


An Analysis of Ends and Means 
By N. L. Gace 


HAT is the problem of appraising teaching in large universities? 

The problem depends on the purpose. And we can appraise 

teaching for any of these purposes: to provide a basis for 
administrative decisions on academic rank, tenure, and salary; to provide 
a basis for self-improvement on the part of teachers; and to provide a 
criterion in research on teaching. The particular purpose which governs 
the appraisal affects the usefulness of a given approach. An approach 
may be valid and useful for one purpose but not for another. As a broad 
generalization, this is a simple idea. When it is carefully analyzed, how- 
ever, it leads to judgments on the usefulness of various methods for each 
of the purposes, and perhaps to some proposals for next steps. 

In appraising teaching to obtain a basis for administrative decisions 
on academic rank, tenure, and salary, one has to make sure, above all, 
that the appraisal is fair. This means that teachers should not be penal- 
ized because of conditions over which they have no control, such as the 
level of the course (for example, undergraduate or graduate), the size of 
the class, whether the course is elective or required, and where it is taught 
(on campus or off campus). 

Consider the approach to appraising the quality of teaching by means 
of students’ ratings. Suppose it is found that there are other than chance 
differences in the average rating received by teachers according to whether 
they teach elective or required courses, undergraduate or graduate 
courses, or small as against large classes. In at least one instance in 
which students’ ratings of college teachers were analyzed in the College 
of Education at the University of Illinois, such significant differences did 
occur.!. Teachers of lower-level courses consistently received less favor- 
able mean ratings than did those of more advanced courses. Teachers 
in courses with thirty to thirty-nine students consistently received lower 
ratings than did those in courses with more or fewer students. Instruc- 
tors and assistant professors consistently got lower ratings than did 
associate professors and professors. Teachers of on-campus courses 
received significantly worse ratings than did those of off-campus courses. 

1Committee on Evaluation of College Teaching, “Report for the Academic Year 1948-1949” 
(Urbana, Illinois: College of Education, University of Illinois, 1949). 

N. L. Gace is professor of education at the University of Illinois. This article 
was adapted from a paper prepared for the Conference on Appraisal of Teaching in 
Large Universities held at the University of Michigan, October 13-14, 1958. 
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Finally, teachers of elective courses received consistently more favorable 
ratings than did instructors of required courses. 

These differences were not only statistically but also substantively 
significant. For each of the differences, many basic questions can be 
asked. Are students in very small and very large classes better taught 
because such sections are easier to teach, or are the students more lenient 
and generous in their rating tendencies? Are teachers of higher academic 
rank better teachers, or are they assigned to the more generous and more 
lenient students? Do teachers operate more effectively in elective courses, 
or are the students in such courses easier to please, perhaps because they 
are better motivated? 

Such questions are typically unanswerable if only the students’ ratings 
of teacher effectiveness are available. Whatever their value in other 
circumstances, can students’ ratings be made fair, by any practicable 
means, so that we can be certain not to penalize a teacher for working 
under unfavorable conditions over which he has no control? If a full 
professor is assigned a graduate, elective, off-campus course of interme- 
diate size, the data accumulated in the Illinois study indicate that he is 
almost certain to get relatively high ratings from his students. If an 
instructor is assigned to teach an undergraduate, required, on-campus 
course of relatively large size, he will almost certainly get relatively low 
ratings from his students. 

It might be possible to correct the unfairness of students’ ratings by 
statistical means. A university could make separate tables of norms for 
interpreting students’ ratings in all the various categories of courses. 
That is, it could have separate norms for each academic rank, for elective 
and required courses, and so on. To do so, however, might take much 
more data, subjected to more refined analysis, than any university has 
yet had. It may be possible and worth the trouble, but, so far as this 
writer knows, the job has never yet been done in this way. 

How much students learn has obvious strength as a basis for appraising 
teaching. This approach is usable in large introductory courses consisting 
of many sections, one per teacher, under uniform conditions, such as the 
same objectives, the same textbooks, the same laboratories, and the same 
class size. Such a basis can be objective in so far as the measures of 
student achievement are objective. Measures of student achievement 
can be statistically corrected for major relevant variables over which the 
teacher has no control, such as the average scholastic ability and motiva- 
tion of the students in his section. 

Typically, the teachers in such courses are junior members of the 
academic staff; for example, graduate teaching assistants. It may be 
particularly desirable to appraise teachers at this early stage in their 
academic careers. Those whose sections significantly and consistently 
underachieve may justifiably receive administrative scrutiny. On the 
face of it, such evidence would certainly raise questions concerning their 
effectiveness as teachers. Administrative steps might then be taken 
to remedy their shortcomings or to weed them out of the teaching staff. 
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But it should be remembered that this method of appraisal can be 
used with justification only when the achievement of students under 
various instructors can be objectively appraised and corrected for factors 
beyond the teacher’s control. In all those hundreds of courses where 
only one or two persons teach the same course, it is hard to see how this 
approach can be made to work. 

Observations by expert judges of teaching, no matter how well trained 
and competent, probably cannot be used for administrative appraisals. 
Observers are hard enough to ignore when they are friends or researchers 
whose impressions will not affect one’s standing. But when the teacher 
knows he is being watched by someone whose opinion will determine his 
promotion or salary, his performance may depend more on his nerve than 
on his teaching skill. Perhaps this alone is enough to make such a 
program unworkable. But there are many other obstacles to the success 
of such an approach—like the difficulties of adequate time-sampling and 
staffing—even if we assume that such observations can yield valid evi- 
dence concerning the effectiveness of teaching. 


OR the teacher who wants to learn his shortcomings so that he can 

remedy them, students’ ratings need not have the faults described. He 
can repeatedly give one or more of a variety of rating scales or ques- 
tionnaires to his students, whose names are withheld, and study the 
results. He may be helped in interpreting the results if he has norms 
showing how other college teachers have been rated. He can also build 
up his own set of norms over the years. The sources of bias may still 
operate. But if the instructor interprets the ratings for himself with 
reference only to himself, he can obtain valid information. He can note 
the high and low points in the profile of his ratings by students. How- 
ever bruising to his ego the low points may be, he can nurse his wounds 
in private and eventually do something about his shortcomings as a 
teacher. With enough motivation and ingenuity, he can diagnose his 
faults more exactly and find ways to remove or compensate for them. He 
can talk things over with students or colleagues, he can read books on 
teaching, he can consult his wife. But at least he will not be risking an 
administrative action which is unfair because his low ratings are due to 
factors in his teaching situation over which he has no control. 

Other methods of appraising teaching as a basis for self-improvement 
are available. With forced-choice student-rating devices, yielding so- 
called ipsative scales, the teacher can pay closer attention to the shape of 
his profile than to its level. He can get diagnostic information in this 
way without putting his ego on the block. (The administrator, on the 
other hand, is bound to be particularly interested in the mean level of the 
ratings. And, as has been indicated, the level, or general favorability, 
of students’ ratings is influenced by many factors beyond the teacher’s 
control.) 

Another method has been used by some teachers at the University of 
Illinois. They have called in colleagues to conduct a mass interview of 
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the class near the end of the course. The teacher, obviously, absents 
himself from that meeting. He then receives a report on this interview 
from his friend. When presented with all the qualitative detail and 
sympathetic understanding that only a friend can provide, this report has 
yielded some of the advantages of a clinical interview without sacrificing 
student anonymity. 

Finally, the instructor bent on self-improvement has always been 
able to look at his students’ achievement as evidence of the success of 
his teaching. In one sense, and only one, what has not been learned has 
not been taught. (But see the attack on this notion by B. O. Smith.*) 
If this is true, then the teacher can look at students’ responses to oral 
and written questions, quizzes, and examinations. When the answers 
are strong, the teacher can infer that his teaching has been correspondingly 
effective; when they are weak, he must change his methods. 


HE third use of appraisal of teaching to be considered here is that of 
providing a criterion of effectiveness in research aimed at under- 
standing, predicting, and controlling the teaching process. 

Three styles of research on teaching can be distinguished: experi- 
mental, correlational, and process-descriptive. In experimental studies 
of teaching, the independent variable is manipulated: it may be teaching 
method, such as lecture versus discussion, or permissive versus directive 
teaching; the dependent variable may consist of changes in the knowledge, 
understanding, or attitudes of students. The result of this kind of study 
typically takes the form of a difference between means on the dependent 
variable. In the second kind of research, the independent variable is not 
manipulated and is typically some measure of the teacher’s behavior and 
characteristics obtained by observation, testing, or rating; here the 
dependent variable is, again, a measure of change in the students. The 
result of the study is typically some kind of correlation coefficient. 

A third kind of research on teaching is less ambitious. It puts the 
emphasis on description. The purpose is not so much to ascertain 
relationships between variables as to describe an aspect of the teaching 
process in itself. It often seems in such research that attention is being 
focused on one variable only. Examples are Anderson’s studies of 
teachers’ dominative-integrative behavior in the primary grades,* Withall’s 
analyses of teachers’ verbal behaviors,‘ and Bloom’s descriptions of 
students’ thought processes during lectures and discussions.° 

The first two kinds of research will depend for further progress, it 
seems to this writer, on more intensive cultivation of the third. Both 

2B. Othanel Smith, “On the Anatomy of Teaching,” Journal of Teacher Education, VII (Decem- 
ber, 1956), pp. 339-46. 

3H. H. Anderson, “‘Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities,” Applied Psychological Mono- 
graphs, Nos. 6 (1945), 8 (1946), 11 (1946). 

4J. Withall, “‘Assessment of the Social-Emotional Climates Experienced by a Group of Seventh 
Graders as They Moved from Class to Class,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, X11 
(Autumn, 1952), pp. 440-SI. 

5B. S. Bloom, “‘Thought-Processes in Lectures and Discussions,” Journal of General Education, 
VII (April, 1953), Pp. 160-69. 
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experimental studies of teaching methods and correlational studies of 
teachers’ traits have been laboring with variables too grossly defined. 
When one point on a teaching-methods variable is labeled the lecture 
method, we have not denoted in adequate detail just what the lecture 
method has consisted of. Lectures obviously have a multitude of dimen- 
sions and Gesta/t qualities. The same is true of the discussion method, 
recitation, assignment-making, testing, and grading. Similarly, teachers’ 
traits need to be closely studied for what they mean in classroom behavior; 
the authoritarian teacher’s actions need to be differentiated from those 
of the teacher with a low F' score. Better descriptive studies are needed 
to reveal what actually goes on in college classrooms during lectures, 
discussions, recitations, and demonstrations. Only after we have per- 
formed the homely art of description on a much higher level, shall we 
be able to carry out experimental and correlational studies that will 
yield good results; that is, results that are not only statistically significant 
but that make sense educationally and gare systematically coherent. 

One such study comes from a different profession. About ninety 
practitioners of general medicine in North Carolina were actually 
observed as they went about their work. The observers, themselves 
expert internists, spent three days or so with each physician, in his office, 
on house calls, and at the hospital. A detailed schedule of questions 
and of the information being sought was brought along on each visit. 
These forms were never shown to the physician; the observer filled them 
in during the visit or after it was over.® 

In the most interesting part of the questionnaire, the observer filled 
out detailed check lists to describe the general practitioner’s clinical 
routines for diagnosis and therapy as applied to new patients or others 
for whom a careful history and examination were needed. In this check 
list were items dealing with the physician’s history-taking, physical 
examination, laboratory procedures, sterile techniques, therapy, and 
obstetrical care. The physicians observed were chosen from the popula- 
tion of general practitioners in North Carolina to make up a representative 
stratified sample. The stratification was based on area of the state, age 
group, urban and rural place of practice, and medical school attended. 
The methods of scoring the data obtained with the interviews and obser- 
vations were carefully worked out. Both inter-observer reliability and 
test-retest reliability were examined. 

The authors also considered one aspect of validity: Does a physician 
under observation attempt to “alter his habitual patterns of practice in 
order to create a more favorable impression of his performance?” In 
discounting this possibility, they stated that 


it is dificult abruptly to change established habits and reaction pat- 
terns and even less likely that alterations could be consistently main- 
tained for the three or four day period during which observations were 
carried out. As noted previously, a physician was not informed that 


6O. L. Peterson et a/., “An Analytical Study of North Carolina General Practice, 1953-54,” 
Journal of Medical Education, XXXI1 (December, 1956). 
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assessment of the level of his performance was one of the objectives of 
this study. Although some physicians grasped this purpose, it seems 
very improbable that physicians significantly altered their habits greatly 
during the period of observations; however, it is impossible to gauge the 
extent of the possible bias.’ 


As might be expected, the study yielded a treasure house of informa- 
tion on the quality of medical care provided by general practitioners. 
A large part of the report discusses the percentages of physicians that 
did and did not carry out specific procedures considered desirable in 
general practice. Remarkable variation in the performance of general 
practitioners was noted. The study also provides valuable measures of 
the central tendencies in general practice. 

But the main point for us is simply that this study was made. The 
physician-patient relationship is at least as sensitive, delicate, and com- 
plex as any to he found between teacher and student in a college class- 
room. Yet it was possible to define what to look for in appraising the 
physician’s practice, to gain entry into his place of work, to watch him 
at his work, to describe what was seen, and to draw some provocative 
conclusions about medical practice. And all this was not a quick foray, 
like those in which a lone researcher invades a few college classrooms for 
an hour or two,® but a systematic, comprehensive, large-scale investigation 
of a representative sample. I submit that if the medical profession can 
do this, so can the college-teaching profession. What goes on in the 
college-teacher’s classroom has traditionally been his own business, but 
somewhere there must surely be a Kinsey who will let the world know 
about it. 


T IS true that some descriptive, observational studies have been made 

of college teaching. But most of these have been in psychology 
courses—and beginning psychology, at that. Who knows what happens 
in freshman rhetoric, in engineering drawing, in advanced zoology, and in 
philosophy? 

In short, this writer calls for process-descriptive research. We need 
the resources of a major project, in which use is made of questionnaires, 
interviews, observations, and recordings. The enterprise will require a 
solid foundation and competent researchers. Turned loose on the 
teaching that goes on in several universities, they would have description 
as their primary aim. Subsequently, as more was learned about what 
actually goes on and how it can be analyzed, they could proceed to 
appraisal and evaluation. Such a study might at last provide the founda- 
tion of knowledge on which to erect policies for the appraisal and im- 
provement of college teaching. 

1[bid., p. 17. 


*Paul Klapper, “The Professional Preparation of the College Teacher,” Journal of General 
Education, 111 (April, 1949), pp. 228-44. 
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The University’s Expanding Role 
in Continuing Education 


Programs for Adults as a Central Institutional Objective 


By Hucu G. 


NEW student body is compelling many institutions of higher 
education, particularly the public institutions, to take cognizance 
of its existence and to adjust to it. This rapidly growing body 

of students is composed of adults. In the past, certain faculty members 
have had occasional calls to teach an off-campus course, to give a lecture, 
or to instruct in a short course. Together with their university adminis- 
tration, they may have tended to view such activity as peripheral, to be 
dealt with only as some unusual problem arose. The time has arrived 
when academic governing bodies are beginning to pay closer attention 
to the systematic development of continuing education as an important 
institutional function.! 

In 1947, President Truman appointed a commission on higher edu- 
cation which boldly recommended an expanded program of adult 
education: 


The present status of university extension services makes it pain- 
fully clear that the colleges and universities do not recognize adult edu- 
cation as their potentially greatest service to democratic society. It is 
pushed aside as something quite extraneous to the real business of the 
university. 

This state of affairs cannot be permitted to continue. The colleges 
and universities should elevate adult education to a position of equa! 
importance with any other of their functions. The extension depart- 
ment should be charged with the task of channeling the resources of 
every teaching unit of the institution into the adult program.’ 


In the past decade, adult education has had a sizable expansion. 
Perhaps fifty million Americans participate annually in one program or 


1The Senate at the Pennsylv ania State University approved a recommendation in June, 1960, 
stipulating among other things that “all academic departments, divisions, schools and colleges assume 
the responsibility for providing for Continuing Education (including Extension) in interdisciplinary 
courses and programs as well as within their own specializations and curriculums. It is their respon- 
sibility to provide budgetary and personnel support. Where the size and scope of Continuing Edu- 
cation programs warrant, these duties should become a part of the regular work load of fac- 
ulty members.” 

*Higher Education for American Democracy: The Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948), Vol. I, p. 97. 


Hucu G. Py te is assistant director for informal instruction, Continuing 
Education Services, The Pennsylvania State University. 
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another. This figure is an approximation, since procedures for counting 
registrations are inexact. This large number can be accounted for by 
the adult-education programs of agencies like general university exten- 
sion, co-operative agricultural and home-economics extension, evening 
colleges, junior and community colleges, the general and vocational 
adult programs of the public schools, industry, religious bodies, museums, 
and libraries. Furthermore, there are the many voluntary organiza- 
tions. Registrations in general university extension and in the evening 
and community colleges now total approximately two million persons.‘ 
This sizable student body stamps adult education as an important func- 
tion of these institutions. 


DULT education does not consist merely in offering campus courses 
which were designed to meet the needs of undergraduates. Projects 
must be suitable in content, methods, and aims for the adult student as 
he is, not as the college or tle professor thinks he should be. Why is 
this so? The adult student is not ordinarily bent on meeting require- 
ments for a degree. His participation is voluntary. As an adult, he 
acquires new interests in connection with his vocation, his family, and 
society. He is subject daily to emotional, social, economic, and voca- 
tional pressures and perspectives unknown to the college student. Occu- 
pational limitations and competing activities restrict the time available 
to him for study. He has preferences about when and where he wants 
his class group to meet. 

The effective teacher may have to adapt each course for each indi- 
vidual class. His group of adults may be composed of individuals with 
varying amounts of formal education. Subject-matter frequently is 
interdisciplinary in nature. The teaching is not without depth when 
the instruction is taking cognizance of the broader experience and the 
special needs of the adult group. The point has been made that we 
train youth but we educate adults. 

University offerings, therefore, are presented by a variety of methods, 
such as formal class instruction, correspondence teaching, short courses 
and institutes, conferences, clinics, seminars, workshops, study-discussion 
groups, forums, community development, lectures, and bulletin services. 
With the exception of instruction by correspondence, these projects may 
be conducted on or off campus, depending on the service area of the 
institution. 

As a consequence of these circumstances, educational experiences can 


3For a complete list of agencies, see the Handbook of Adult Education in the United States, edited 
by M. S. Knowles (Chicago: Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1960). 

‘In 1957-58 the N ational U niversity Extension Association, with its 79 member institutions, 
reported 378,495 registrations in formal classes, 454,797 for conferences and institutes, 378,495 for 
correspondence instruction. The Association of Dalvender Evening Colleges, with 134 member 
institutions, now registers 300,000 students in full-time and part-time programs (roughly double the 
attendance fifteen years ago). In 1955-56, the total adult-education enrollment in programs offered 
by pub lic-school systems was 3,171,760 persons. See ddult Education in Public Schools, 1940-1956 
(Washington, D. C.: U.S. Office of Educ: ation, 1960), p. 4. These figures give the latest available 


information. 
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be created which are exciting to those who participate 


to those who instruct. The following projects are typical: 


Leader Training for State Junior Chamber of Commerce.—A week-end 
project was arranged by the Pennsylvania State University after custom- 
ary planning sessions took place with three-way participation: Jaycee 
state officers, representatives of the University academic departments, 
and the Continuing Education Division. 

Continuing Medical Education for Physicians.—The School of 
Medicine at the University of Kansas organizes institutes and clinics. 
Two teams, traveling in station wagons, follow circuits about the state, 
holding sessions in hospitals in eight cities. The program reaches 75 
per cent of the two thousand practicing physicians in the state every 
four years. The University of Minnesota and a few other universities 
offer a similar program. At Minnesota, a five-day course in gastro- 
intestinal radiography had a registration in November, 1959, of 425 
persons. 

Continuing Legal Education for Lawyers.—This project is similar to 
the preceding one. The most notable program being offered by uni- 
versity extension is at the University of California. 

Engineering Seminars.—A series of one- and two-week seminars 
designed by the faculty of the College of Engineering and Architecture at 
Penn State treats subjects such as automation, computer programing, 
creative engineering, “machinability,” automatic controls, and the writ- 
ing of technical reports. 

State Organization Service.—The University of Minnesota provides 
program and office services to public organizations in the health, wel- 
fare, and public-affairs fields. This close association is highly produc- 
tive for both groups. 

Sciences for Student Nurses.—Ten years ago, six Pennsylvania hos- 
pitals, dissatisfied with instruction in the sciences for their student nurses 
as given in their hospital schools, planned with the Pennsylvania State 
University for courses to be given by an itinerant staff during the sum- 
mer months. Today that program has expanded to include 24 hospitals. 

F.A.E. Discussion Courses for Adults —The Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation, striving to promote interest in liberal 
education for adults, has underwritten costs of preparation of many 
such courses. Group discussion has been found to be very effective in 
adult teaching. The Fund also gave grants to several universities to 
promote these courses in the arts, humanities, and public affairs. In- 
struction of volunteer leaders of community organizations has been 
stressed. 

Short Courses for Middle Management.—These are conducted in 
company plants in Pennsylvania by an itinerant teaching staff using 
teaching materials suited to needs as uncovered in a preliminary survey 
of attitudes and procedures in a particular company. There were 1,777 
persons registered in short courses and workshops from more than one 
hundred companies in 1959-60. 

Programs for Small Business—Many extension divisions offer 
courses for operators of small businesses, often with the assistance 
and joint sponsorship of the Federal Small Business Administration. 


and stimulating 
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Educational Program for United Steelworkers of America.—In 1945, 
this union requested the Pennsylvania State University to establish a 
program of one-week summer institutes for its officers and members, a 
program in which the University would assume primary responsibility 
for the instruction, use its own faculty, and plan the institutes with 
union representatives. As of 1960, attendance at these annual summer 
institutes at Penn State totals eight hundred persons each year. Addi- 
tional local classes are organized at other times in the year. Approxi- 
mately thirty universities are offering these institutes. Largely as a 
by-product of this program, in 1960, steelworker locals increased their 
contributions to scholarship programs for children of steelworker 
families by $131,000, so that 425 college students are now on four-year 
scholarships. 

Audio-Visual-Aids Loan Service—The National University Exten- 
sion Association reported in 1957-58 that its member institutions 
made 772,375 shipments and book deliveries to schools and community 
organizations from their loan libraries. 

International Understanding.—This is a three-day institute for 
newly elected officers of the Pennsylvania Federation of Womens Clubs, 
the objective being to help them program their year’s work in this 
field. 

Community Development.—In February, 1958, the Kellogg Founda- 
tion made a grant of $756,950 to establish the Institute for Community 
Development as a part of the Continuing Education Service of Michigan 
State University. The purpose of the program is to mobilize and focus 
resources on problems of Michigan communities. Similar community- 
development programs are in operation at the universities of 
Washington, Utak, and Southern Illinois. 

Seminar for Newspaper Editors —This week-end project now held 
annually at the Pennsylvania State University examines such topics as 
implications of nuclear energy, public education, public safety, and 
local government. 


These few examples show how social needs may be satisfied when the 
university responds with creative programs. With good results, the 
institution’s public relations correspondingly benefit as a by-product. 


RESSURE on colleges and universities to develop continuing-education 
services exists because of these circumstances: 


1. We live in an era of profound social, economic, and technological 
change. In agriculture, the teaching and findings of experiment 
stations are promptly taken by agricultural extension to the farmer. 
Their extension teaching is effective because it takes knowledge to 
adults when their need for it and their interest in it is greatest, in 
sharp contrast with the needs and interests of undergraduates. 
However, universities, particularly larger ones, have extensive 
resource and research findings in other fields which should be 
regularly disseminated to those interested. Education is generally 
recognized as a primary means of achieving adjustment to change. 
The United States is in a position of leadership in the free world. 
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We need to mobilize all of our talents immediately—not several 
years hence—to meet the Communist challenge in production and in 
economic, social, and political ideology. 

3. General extension has had a rapid but unbalanced growth in recent 
years. Its pattern has been warped by the necessity of conducting 
only those programs for which people are willing to pay. Programs 
have generally been organized for those able to pay the sizable 
fees charged. This is particularly true in the social sciences and 
the humanities, where immediate benefit to the student in the form 
of increased earning power is not readily apparent. 

4. In the years just ahead, there will be many high-school graduates 
seeking admission to colleges who cannot be accepted because of 
limited facilities. These out-of-school youth should not be denied 
the privilege of advanced study. As time passes, they will find 
greater and greater need for education. 

5. The individual’s life interests broaden and change after he leaves 
school. University alumni and professional people, including 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, and nurses, are in particular 
need of continuing education. 

6. Organized labor has demonstrated interest in university-sponsored 
programs. The educational needs of this group, now numbering 
about seventeen million persons, can no longer be neglected. 

7. Labor-saving devices, automation, and generally increased pro- 
ductivity have brought greater leisure. Should we not increase 
available opportunities for leisure-time study of cultural, humanistic, 
and scientific subjects for personal growth and development? 

8. University extension has not utilized a potentially effective facility— 
television. Through skillfully devised programs, millions of adults 
could be reached in this manner. Lack of financial support has 
prevented significant development. 

g. Older adults are in especial need of continuing education. Persons 
over sixty-five years of age now number some sixteen million. 
Many of them have time and means to enjoy good reading, music, 
drama, and art. 

10. Problems of community development today are legion: town 
planning, better housing, improved local government, industrial 
development, cultural and recreational facilities, and matters 

relating to health, welfare, and job security. Specialists on uni- 

versity faculties, operating through extension programs, can assist 
citizens to create better centers in which to live. 


NIVERSITIES must resolve many problems if continuing educa- 
tion is to fulfill its proper function. In integrating continuing 
education into the university structure, several questions arise: How 
should the program be administered? How much credit earned in 
extension will be acceptable toward a degree? Should offerings be 
limited to college-level work appropriate to university sponsorship? 
(This assumes that one can define the term “college level.” Is the Co- 
operative Agricultural and Home Economics extension program of college 
level?) Should continuing education have its own faculty? (Many 
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believe that a university should have a continuing-education faculty, so 
designated, consisting of full-time teachers of adults, members of the 
resident faculty selected to teach part time on the extension faculty, and 
qualified part-time teachers drawn from off-campus sources, such as 
educational institutions, government, and industry.) 

What separation of authority and what procedural channels should 
exist between academic departments and the extension service? What 
controls should be established to keep extension programs “‘respectable’’? 
What members of the extension staff should have academic rank? Should 
non-academic staff members be employed as teachers in the adult pro- 
gram, and, if so, under what procedures? Under what arrangement 
should regular academic faculty members serve, and what recognition will 
they receive? What field organization is needed, and what are the 
qualifications for such staff members? 

A few large universities have been able to build and equip spacious 
quarters for continuing-education programs held on campus. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was the first to build such a center in 1936. The 
Kellogg centers at Michigan State University and at the universities of 
Georgia, Chicago, Nebraska, and Oklahoma are superbly planned. 
Wisconsin, Purdue, Illinois, Syracuse, and California have also provided 
such facilities to accommodate their institutes, conferences, short courses, 
and similar projects. These centers have numerous small conference or 
seminar rooms completely equipped for the use of visual aids and other 
features which an adult expects when he “goes to school.” Off-campus 
projects may be scheduled in libraries, public schools, factories, or union 
halls. The facilities chosen must be convenient for the group and suited 
to the needs of the project. 

There is real need for research and study in this relatively new field. 
The effectiveness and quality of many continuing-education programs 
are questionable. Learning theories, program development, teaching 
materials, and methods and techniques now employed are in need of 
extensive investigation. Some brief studies have been made, but the 
field is relatively untouched. The Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults has played a useful role in encouraging and assisting 
such studies. 

One would expect that if colleges and universities are assuming 
leadership, significant research should already have been done. B. W. 
Kreitlow, of the University of Wisconsin, has recently observed that 
“university extension and college evening programs have been so con- 
cerned with the day-to-day and night-to-night operation, and have been 
so handicapped by the administrative requirements that their programs 
be self-supporting, that they have not taken the time or money to answer 
basic questions relating to their work.’ 

The principle is prevalent that an adult should be able to pay for his 
education, and that a program subject to such limitation will be devoid 


5Knowles, op. cit., p. 109. 
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of frills and operated on a businesslike basis. The impression prevails, 
too, that moneys appropriated to public colleges and universities are 
given principally, if not entirely, for the subsidization of graduate and 
undergraduate instruction. If public institutions are now to accept 
adult education as one of their leading responsibilities, these concepts 
must be re-examined. 

The agricultural extension service could scarcely have been expected 
to accomplish the spectacular results generally attributed to it if it had 
had to pay its way. Public support of our system of land-grant colleges 
and state universities has paid exceptionally high dividends to American 
economic and social life. 

University extension divisions now operate under varying degrees of 
subsidization from general institutional funds. In a few instances, such 
assistance may be as high as 40 per cent. Unfortunately, support is 
generally much less than that—as low as 10 per cent, in some cases 
nonexistent. With increasing demands for the education of youth, it 
will be difficult to obtain greater support for continuing education. 

Governments should take into consideration social changes and their 
consequences. In one state the agricultural extension service has 207 
field agents, in contrast to the general extension program of the state 
university, which is being carried on with a field staff of only 17 persons. 
Yet the population of that state is now two-thirds urban and only one- 
third rural. The Ford Foundation recently gave the University of 
Wisconsin a grant of funds with which to experiment with an extension 
service adapted to urban situations and needs. Eventually it is to be 
hoped that the changing character of community needs for adult educa- 
tion will be recognized by governments. 

The case for governmental support is a strong one. Universities 
should promote participation in many programs which have the ultimate 
objective of social, not individual, gain, but which cannot be financed 
entirely by fees. The availability of these offerings cannot continue to 
hinge on the expense of presenting them. In the Second World War, 
the United States government called on the colleges to offer free pro- 
grams on a “‘crash”’ basis in engineering, science, and management. The 
present need is for programs of continuing education, not only in these 
curriculums but in all those in which universities may have resources. 

For these reasons the land-grant colleges and state universities con- 
tinue to sponsor legislation in the Congress for federal subsidy of general 
extension.® The needs of the times demand such a deliberate expenditure 
of public funds. Extension administrators generally believe that the 
participants should pay some varying portion of the cost of extension 
instruction. The legislation seeks support on a matching basis. This 
financing of continuing education is of crucial importance to its future 
development. 


®See H. R. 357, offered in the Eighty-sixth Congress together with hearings before the sub- 
committee on special education of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 
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NIVERSITIES should assume a bold creative leadership role in 

continuing education by giving direction to the efforts of many 
other agencies. The university must first make a firm policy decision 
that continuing education shall be a central institutional objective rather 
than a marginal one. Even after this decision is made, it will not be 
easy to move when confronted by an already overcrowded campus, an 
overburdened faculty, and financial support at a low level of priority. 
However, if we believe in the importance of continuing education to a 
democracy, then the university must act. 

Universities have great resources to contribute. They can establish 
professional standards for teachers. Training programs can be provided 
for leaders of voluntary organizations, whose influence in our society is 
often overlooked. Extensive study, research, and program evaluation 
can be performed. The educational objectives of the university’s program 
probably need greater refinement. The university must impress its 
undergraduates with the idea that education is a lifelong pursuit. It 
should stir indifferent alumni to the value of study of a broad liberal 
nature aside from their professions. 

It has been observed that the newly developing countries of the world 
are giving central attention to adult education as a major instrument 
for achieving national goals and implementing national policies.7?_ This 
is also the case in Russia. A recent United States mission on education 
to the Soviet Union reported that the Soviets educate their citizens 
according to a pattern shaped to serve the needs of the state, whether 
or not those needs coincide with those of the individual. However, our 
educational system gives the adult freedom to choose studies which in _ 
his opinion will benefit him most. University faculties can produce 
timely programs of continuing education which will advance community 
living, contribute to the professional and aesthetic development of the 
individual, promote civic discussion of public problems, and disseminate 
newly discovered knowledge. This can be done with the advice of both 
thoughtful lay leaders and of the learner, and the outcome is our way of 
advancing the national welfare. 

“No one will live all his life in the world into which he was born,” 
Margaret Mead recently observed, “‘and no one will die in the world in 
which he worked in his maturity.”* The limited concept that the role 
of higher education is to teach only the youth who come to the campuses 
of our colleges and universities in search of a degree must be discarded. 
The university must use every available and effective means to com- 
municate ideas and to stimulate the intellectual curiosity of adults. 


7Knowles, op. cit., p. 555. 
5“Redefinition of Education,” NEA Journal, XLVIII (October, 1959), p. 16. 
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The Teacher Image in America 
The Reasons for Its Current Low Status 


By DonaLtp WaLHout 


UMEROUS and diverse as have been the recent diagnoses ot 

American higher education, no one of them appears to have 

gained such pre-eminence as to nullify all others. There appears 
to be room for multiple and supplementary approaches to the problems 
involved. This paper focuses attention on only one aspect of the current 
situation, but one which may have a direct bearing upon some of the 
problems we face. 

For our purpose we may leave open the question of whether a funda- 
mentally optimistic or a fundamentally pessimistic mood is the fitting 
one to have when viewing the prospects for higher education in America. 
Without indulging in either sunny sentiment or wilderness-wailing, we 
may side with the voices that are saying soberly and dispassionately 
that all is not well. A logician will know that this means simply that 
some things are not well, not that nothing is well. In short, great improve- 
ments are called for—in efficiency, in quality, in purpose. 

The clue to the thesis to be suggested is the concept of image as 
employed in some recent psychological and sociological discussions. It 
is a sound statement, I take it, to say that much of people’s behavior is 
the result, in part, of their reaction to the image they have formed, or 
which has been formed for them, of the persons, objects, and ideas in 
their environment. We hear that political managers are concerned about 
the image which their candidate has in the public mind; we hear that 
advertisers are worried about the image which their product is making 
in the buyer’s subconscious; we hear that prejudice in behavior is the 
result of stereotyped images of various groups. We shall not mean to 
imply, however, that the role of the image in human behavior is always 
an undesirable one in the sense that it always leads to undesirable con- 
sequences. The concept itself is neutral, and may describe situations 
with good results as well as bad. For example, we would generally 
approve, I suppose, if education had a favorable image in the public 
mind and led to favorable responses, provided the image were based on 
true rather than false characteristics. Leaving aside an analysis of the 
word image, which would be relevant in a lengthier study, we shall pass 
directly from the mention of this concept to our thesis. 

The thesis being suggested, then, is that the image of the teacher 
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in the American mind is far from what could be considered a highly 
favorable one, far from what the populace may think it believes as re- 
corded in official declarations and semi-official conversations; and, we 
shall add, far from what it ought to be. 

There appear to be any number of groups on the American scene 
which, to judge from national expenditures alone, command a much more 
highly favorable image than does the teacher. The businessman, the 
successful politician, the professional athlete, the romantic entertainer, 
the applied scientist, the opulent physician—all seem to draw more 
favorable reactions from the public than does the teacher. Apart from 
elaborate sampling evidence, it is impossible to say exactly where the 
teacher image falls on the scale of ideals considered worthy; but it is 
restrained enough to say that it falls below many another, less worthy 
ideal. 

What are the consequences of this relatively low status of the teacher 
image? National expenditure has been mentioned: this means that 
financial support is not forthcoming from Americans in anything like the 
amount necessary or desirable. But even more important, most Ameri- 
cans grow up in an atmosphere in which it is not considered a very laud- 
able goal, a very high ambition, to become a teacher. Apparently, they 
simply do not wish to live the way that teachers live or to be the kind 
of person that teachers are. This means that much valuable talent is 
constantly lost to the teaching profession; and it also means that teachers 
are not the great inspirers and molders of human conduct that a tradi- 


tional academic sentiment often assumes. The consequences are, to sum 
up, the loss of financial support to educational institutions, the loss of 
needed talent to the teaching profession, and the loss of beneficial influ- 
ence by teachers. 


HE teacher has not always been regarded thus in the history of 

civilization. To be sure, he has almost always played second or 
third fiddle to the military hero or the king; but there have been times 
when his position was much more mgd esteemed than at present. 
This leads us to ask what the reasons are for the current low status of the 
teacher image in America. There may be many reasons; but three 
appear to be predominant. 

In the first place, America has had, both in theory and to a large extent 
in practice, a strong opposition to a rigid class system. Our immigrant 
founders and settlers did not transplant— indeed, were often escaping 
from—the marked class structure which characterized some of their 
European homelands. Teachers were not therefore automatically looked 
up to and revered simply by virtue of the fact that they were in a high- 
class profession. As the pioneers went West, even the lingering European 
class ideals of the East and South became irrelevant. Moreover, they 
often had to get teachers as best they could, class considerations being, 
therefore, out of the question. In the new world there was left behind 
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the notion that becoming a teacher meant improving one’s class status. 
Now this paragraph is not written in praise of the older European class 
system but merely in an attempt to uncover one reason for the status of 
the teacher image today. And ‘it seems accurate to say that in earlier 
times the teacher often belonged to an aristocratic class from which he 
derived automatic respect, reverence, even idolization. This situation 
has disappeared in America for understandable historical reasons. 

In the second place, America has been governed to a greater extent 
than most countries by a market economy. This phenomenon appears 
to have affected the educational situation in several ways. For one 
thing, since the economic factor is fundamental in human life, we have, 
by placing economics at the center of our concept of freedom and the 
American way of life, catapulted economic interests far above many 
others, including the educational. In this process the teacher image 
was bound to be dwarfed in relation to the ideal of economic success. 
Furthermore, in an open market economy, each group, each class of 
people, each type of vocation, had the same privilege to vie for acclaim 
in the public mind, to jockey for position among the developing national 
images. It was perhaps inevitable in such a competition that the teach- 
ing profession would recede into the background. Partly because the 
profession is not inherently glamorous or spectacular, and partly because 
teachers are notoriously reluctant to push themselves into the limelight, 
the teacher image was eclipsed by more aggressive seekers of préstige. 
In the general retreat of the teacher image there has come, in addition, 
a changing conception of the function which the teacher performs. The 
notion that the teacher has something to do with the end of life, that he 
aids in the student’s discovery of his own purpose in life, has been 
replaced by the notion that the teacher is a necessary instrument on the 
way toa goal of success. The teacher’s product, knowledge with insight, 
has been removed from its place as the end of life itself and has become, 
for many Americans, merely a means to action in the market economy. 
Hence teachers, and the institutions and degrees associated with them, 
take their place as instrumental agents leading to what is really con- 
sidered important quite apart from them. The teacher image has thus 
faded because the teacher and his product are no longer viewed as directly 
connected with life’s goal. 

In the third place, teachers themselves have evidently not conducted 
their profession and their lives in such a manner as to raise the teacher 
image beyond its present position. This point is hard to make, since it 
requires a group self-analysis, which is always a difficult task. But let 
us ask ourselves a pertinent question or two. Do we conduct our classes 
and other professional duties in such a captivating and inspired fashion 
that large numbers of students are led by attraction to emulate a profes- 
sion in which so much exuberance and joy can be found? Have we 
conducted our personal and social lives with such integrity and motiva- 
tion that the American people are led to identify themselves, in the 
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psychological sense, with the high ideals for which the teacher stands? 
In short, have we, professionally and personally, been the kind of people 
that would make the teacher image an inspiring and luring symbol in the 
American mind? Judging by the actual teacher image, we shall have to 
answer these questions in the negative. This is no time for universal 
generalizations, for many people can recall teachers of unusual depth of 
character and magnetism of mind. But on the whole our performance 
has apparently not been such as to convince the American public of the 
creative possibilities in the teaching profession or of the vital role played 
by the teacher. 

The image we leave in the public mind is doubtless a composite of 
many characteristics. And these are doubtless based on a variety of 
impressions we give, some favorable and some unfavorable—the most 
unfavorable of which are the impression that the teacher is a recluse 
who cannot keep up in the ordinary competitions of life, the impression 
that he is a good Joe not very different from anyone else and therefore 
not worth emulating, and the impression that he is really something of a 
fool for taking such a cut in salary when his talents would enable him to 
get a much larger slice of the American economic pie. The image must 
include some favorable characteristics as well, for higher education does 
gain some financial support, does attract many capable people, and 
does make some significant impact. But we shall have to admit candidly 
that we have not ourselves acted dramatically and decisively to remove 
the unfavorable characteristics and make the teacher image one of fore- 
most attractiveness and respect. 


IAGNOSIS leads to no automatic solution. Our principal aim here 

is simply to give emphasis to an aspect of the educational situation 
which seems to be of grave import. Yet one can hardly contemplate a 
problem without looking for its resolution. The chief thing to be said 
in this connection is that there is no single and easy solution, since there 
is no single or clear-cut cause of the difficulty. It will not do, for 
example, merely to give moralizing advice to teachers to mend their 
individual ways and assume that then their collective image will be 
brightened and we shall be on the road to educational utopia. The 
reasons for the dimness of the teacher image are multiple and complex, 
and there can be no solution apart from wider social considerations, the 
value system we Americans embrace, and, indeed, our entire mode of life. 
Moreover, there are some lines of solution which may suggest them- 
selves by a diagnosis but which are not really timely or plausible. For 
example, if the abolition of a European class structure in which the 
teacher had a favored position was partly responsible for the blurring of 
the teacher image in America, it would be an artificial solution to advo- 
cate, as some do, a return to that older structure. Solutions must be 
relevant to the contemporary situation and to the basic premises of a 
culture. It is not in keeping, either practically or theoretically, with our 
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democratic assumptions to return, as some would, to an aristocratic class 
system in which the teacher would automatically be given a position of 
privilege. Social stratifications of privilege based on superiority in one 
area, even that of knowledge, too easily lead to notions of superiority in 
worth or dignity. Again, it cannot be presumed that because the market 
economy has assisted in pushing the teacher image into the shadows, the 
solution would be to sweep away all semblances of a market economy. 
Such a communistic solution creates more problems than it solves. What 
is needed here is, rather, a prudent and continuing series of shifts and 
adaptations, worked out both pragmatically and on principle, until 
first things come first and subordinate ends become subordinate. So 
long as there is democratic freedom, there is room for this possibility to 
emerge. Yet, although these are pseudo solutions, we should not ignore 
the partial solution that is within our individual reach. Certainly it is 
within the power of teachers to make their own contribution toward the 
restoration of a more fitting national image of the teacher. How to 
arouse us to do so is another difficult problem. Recognition of our 
current image may be a first step. 

The status of the teacher image in American life is basically due to 
both society and to the teacher, in the same way that the ineffectiveness 
of the philosopher in Greece, as Plato recognized, was the fault partly 
of the populace and partly of the philosophers themselves. On the one 
hand, there can be no lasting amelioration of the teacher image apart 
from a general renovation in the value system of society; on the other 
hand, the teacher will not automatically gravitate to his appropriate 
level if he does not measure up to what such a renovation may reason- 
ably demand of him. This dual need can be expressed in an adaptation 
of another Platonic thought by saying that until society recognizes the 
vital role of the teacher in cultural life, or until teachers become the 
wisest and most persuasive individuals among us, there will be no end of 
confusion in the image of the teacher, his product, and his function. 
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Short Contributions 


Moral Values in Higher Education—a Preliminary Report 


A few months ago, a committee was formed to investigate the rela- 
tionship between higher education and human values. Aided by a 
$500,000,000 grant from three leading foundations, this committee has 
undertaken to find out why the liberal-arts colleges have so little effect 
on the beliefs, the judgments, and the values of American students. As 
chairman of this committee, I have been asked to make a preliminary 
report to the trustees of the foundations, which have so generously con- 
tributed to our work. 

We have taken, as a starting point, the report by Philip Jacob 
(Changing Values in College, 1957) in which he finds that few students 
graduate from college with any intellectual curiosity, with any genuine 
love and respect for learning, with any desire that is stronger than that of 
providing a comfortable middle-class existence for themselves and their 
families. All the other surveys examined by this committee lead to a 
similar conclusion: our students, with some notable exceptions, seem 
to leave college with the same materialistic values with which they enter. 
Although my skeptical colleagues profess not to be surprised by these 
results, it seems clear to me, and to the other members of the committee, 
that every factor in the education of the American college student should 
lead him away from the vulgar interests of money or prestige and inspire 
him to follow the highest truth. My doubting colleagues cannot be 
fully aware of the higher values that pervade our institutions. It is to 
remind them of these values, as well as to make clear to the general 
public why we need a half-billion dollars to carry on our investigations, 
that this report is being given. 

The very first contact that a student has with his college should 
make him aware of the sharp difference between our values and those 
of the Philistines. The Rotary Clubs, the American Legion posts, and 
the D.A.R. chapters may be more impressed with the high-school half- 
back, or the student politician, or the descendant of a colonial governor 
than they are with the intellectual student who thinks for himself. But 
who has ever heard of an American college offering a scholarship to a 
star athlete, or asking, on an application blank, for any information about 
a student’s family background? In those rare cases in which a star 
athlete is admitted into college, the athlete soon finds out that varsity 
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sports in college are only for relaxation and that his activity in the 
classroom counts for more than his activity on the gridiron. 

Once he enters the classroom, the student is quickly made aware of 
the difference between the vulgar learning that the crowds applaud on 
television quiz shows and genuine learning. For what college instructor 
has ever permitted students to repeat, on an examination, facts and 
opinions that they have memorized? I must admit that in my college 
days, back in the thirties, there were a few instructors who expected us 
to memorize their dreary lecture notes. But today it would be hard to 
find such an instructor. Today, all of us emphasize the process by 
which we get the answer rather than the answer itself. Not only do we 
continually raise questions which force the student to think rather than 
merely repeat what he has read, but we encourage our students to ques- 
tion the answers. If the student questions our own answers, or asks 
questions which we cannot answer, so much the better. No student has 
ever encountered opposition from .an instructor when he has attempted 
to follow the truth wherever it might lead. Jn every department, the 
student is made to feel that truth is never fixed but is always in the 
process of becoming: The body of Osiris, as Milton warned us three 
hundred years ago, is not complete. In the light of these facts, facts 
obvious to all of us who have attended college, how can we fail to be 
shocked by Professor Jacob’s conclusion that, after four years, the stu- 
dents’ “intellectual curiosity is so low as to be practically non-existent’’? 

But it is in the realrn of moral values that the failure of the colleges 
is most surprising. ‘The college student is unabashedly self-centered 
and materialistic. . . . He has respect for the traditional virtues of hon- 
esty and loyalty; BUT he also expects many exceptions to be made— 
provided the lapses are socially acceptable.”’ These findings are surprising, 
not only because our courses in literature, history, and philosophy (to 
name only the most obvious) hold up before our students the highest 
moral principles, but because our students see these virtues exemplified 
in the lives of their instructors. The almost complete indifference with 
which the American college instructors regard salary and promotions 
is obvious to all. So far removed are they from being “self-centered and 
materialistic” that most of their contributions to the learned journals are 
anonymous, lest the public think that there is any motive for their research 
except that of advancing the frontiers of knowledge. Their work on col- 
lege committees offers even clearer evidence of their willingness to place 
honesty and integrity above any desire for promotion or social accept- 
ability. Faculty councils exemplify what we mean by a community of 
scholars, where the only authority that is recognized is the weight of 
evidence. And all of us, I am sure, can remember how often the president 
of a college has gladly withdrawn a proposal or changed his policy on the 
basis of the evidence offered by an instructor. Nor do we, in contrast 
to our conformist students, ever accept a recommendation or refuse to 
speak for an unpopular cause out of fear. In those rare cases where the 
president, or the dean, or the senior members of the faculty have attempted 
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to maintain conformity in the college, the younger teachers have shown 
such resolute courage in voicing their opinions that there is scarcely a 
campus in the United States where opposing points of view do not meet 
in a free and equal encounter. 

The students, unfortunately, cannot be present at these meetings to 
see for themselves how the devotion to truth and the respect for the 
individual carry over from the science laboratory and the humanities 
seminar into the everyday life of the American faculty. But what they 
can see, and what the American people at large can see merely by looking 
at the newspapers, is the way in which we apply these principles in our 
relations with the students and with the community. Just as the students 
are encouraged to question all things in the classroom, so they are en- 
couraged (in their newspapers and student councils) to question the 
policies of the faculty, of the administration, and of the community. 
In my own experience, I can remember how happy my colleagues were 
when the student newspaper subjected all of our elective courses to a 
searching criticism. ‘“That’s the way we expect them to act,” said my 
chairman. And the student editors were encouraged to make a critical 
survey of all the academic departments. 

But the deans and presidents go even further than the faculty in 
trying to encourage independent thinking by the students. For where 
is there a better place than in extra-curricular activities, the deans often 
argue, for the abstract principles learned in the classroom to be tested in 
action? As a consequence of this policy, there is hardly a college presi- 
dent who does not encourage the student paper to criticize administration 
policy. Even when these criticisms have brought down the wrath of 
alumni groups, legislative committees, and wealthy benefactors, the 
president and the faculty have nevertheless stood by their guns. “I will 
never tell my students what to say or what to write,” said the president 
of one large state university recently. ‘The search for truth must not 
be confined to the classroom,” was the opinion of the faculty council 
in my own college when an article in the student newspaper caused a 
wealthy benefactor to withdraw from a fund-raising committee. And 
how many of us can remember the joyous expression on the faces of our 
deans and presidents when the student humor magazine satirized some 
sacred cow in the community? If the students constantly witness such 
devotion to principle on the part of the faculty and the administration, 
how can they believe, as Professor Jacob reports, that religion and morality 
belong only in the church, and that the values which they learn in phi- 
losophy, in history, and in literature are not “supposed to have any 
influence on practical matters’’? 

In this brief report, I have been able to mention only a few examples 
to show that American college teachers do not confine their principles 
to the classroom but, in Thoreau’s words, live, according to the dictates 
of wisdom, “‘a life of simplicity, independence, magnanimity, and trust.” 
I trust that your own campus experience will fill in my bare outline of 
how the American colleges (to quote Thoreau again) “solve the problems 
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of life, not only theoretically, but practically.” And when you bring to 
mind these experiences, you, too, will be shocked at the beliefs, the 
attitudes, and the values of the American college student, and will 
co-operate with this committee to learn the reasons for our failure. It 
will not be easy. But with the combined efforts of sociologists, psy- 
chologists, statisticians, and philosophers, we shall get to the bottom of 
this mystery. A half-billion dollars may seem like a large amount to some 
of us, but I am assured by the foundations that it is only an initial 
appropriation. There is no problem that will not yield to the combined 
efforts of American intellectuals supported by American finance. 

J. Burtincron Chairman, 

Committee to Investigate Moral Values in Higher Education 

(Lawrence W. Hyman, Brooklyn College) 


Developing a Research Program for Curriculum 


Validation 


The desirability of sound research designed to validate the hypotheses 
upon which college curriculums are based has often been emphasized, 
but the expense and the complexity of research studies have prevented 
many institutions from conducting them. One such study was made 
at the State University of Iowa, where the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education financed a large-scale research project aimed at validating 
the continuance of a general-education core curriculum in the College 
of Liberal Arts.! 

Subsidiary to the general need for curriculum research is the need for 
validation studies in the area of counseling and guidance. This relative 
newcomer to the campus scene has had to be taken largely at face value. 
by many administrators because few major efforts have been made to 
determine the effectiveness of counseling and guidance in terms of their 
contributions to improved learning situations. 

This report describes the co-operative development of a design for 
program research that has been planned at the College of Basic Studies 
(known from 1952 to 1960 as the Junior College) of Boston University. 
A brief description of the setting, the problems to be studied, the methods 
used in planning, and the actual research design will be presented. 

The College of Basic Studies of Boston University was founded in 
1952 as an experiment in providing college training for applicants con- 
sidered marginal risks by the conventional schools and colleges of the 
University. Either because of poor secondary-school records, low 
scholastic- aptitude test scores, or inappropriate secondary -school prepara- 
tion, students are referred to the College by the University Admissions 
Office or by high-school guidance counselors. 

As an experimentally oriented unit of the University, the College 
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grounds of Students and Their Performance in Comprehensive Examinations to Measure Outcomes of 
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has been free to develop a unique program. At present, its curriculum 
includes five two-year sequences in the areas of science, humanities, 
social relations, communications, and psychology and guidance. The 
only exception permitted is in the sophomore year, during which students 
of superior achievement are allowed to enroll in an additional course in 
the college or school of the University to which they hope to transfer in 
the junior year. Student enrollment has stabilized at approximately six 
hundred Freshmen and three hundred Sophomores. Over the years, 
more than 50 per cent of those completing the College requirements 
have been accepted with advanced standing either in four-year colleges 
of Boston University or in similar programs at some two hundred col- 
leges across the country. 

The evidence indicates that the College has been successful in its 
“rehabilitation” operation. The specific program factors contributing 

TABLE I 


Scores oF SOPHOMORES IN THE CoLLeEGE OF Basic SrupIESs COMPARED WITH NATIONAL SOPHOMORE 
AND SENIOR Norms, GRADUATE RecorD EXAMINATION AREA TESTS 


or Basic 

PERCENTILE RANK, PERCENTILE 
SuBye JDIES, ED SCORES > 
SuBject Stu Scores Nationa SopHOMORES Nationa Seniors 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Social Science 437 67 50 
Humanities Sa 448 57 49 


Natural Science.......... 475 | 63 61 


to its success are not readily identifiable. The problem may be pointed 
up in a more specific way. As marginal admissions, the 1957 entering 
class (which was typical of its predecessors in every measurable way) 
had a median score on the Verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
of the College Entrance Examination Board which fell at about —1 S.D. 
from the mean on national norms for entering Freshmen. In April, 
1958, the Graduate Record Examination Area Tests in Natural Science, 
Social Science, and the Humanities were administered to the sophomore 
class (similar at time of entrance to the freshman class). The College 
Sophomores earned scores which placed them near or above national 
sophomore and senior norms.? Table I shows the comparative rankings. 
Such achievement patterns cannot be predicted by what is presently 
understood about student growth and development. The educational 
experiences of students at the College evidently are developing student 
potential to an unusual degree. The isolation of the variables which 
contribute positively to this kind of change presents intriguing and 
complex research possibilities. 

Of particular concern has been the question of the influence on stu- 
dent achievement of the unusual College program in psychology and 


2Gerald V. Lannholm and Barbara Pitcher, ‘“‘Achievement in Broad Areas of Study during the 
First Two Years of College,” a paper presented before the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, February 20, 1957. Reprints are available from the Educational Testing Service, 
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guidance. This program, described in detail elsewhere,**° through 
course work, group guidance procedures, and individual counseling, 
attempts to aid students to develop self-insight, positive attitude changes, 
and vocational maturity. To what extent, if any, is it contributing to 
the unpredicted changes in the academic accomplishment of the student 
body? The answer to this question, if it can be found, may serve to 
validate the existence of guidance and counseling as part of the curricu- 
lum and to demonstrate the validity of the specific procedures used to 
develop self-insight and vocational maturity. Upon receipt of the results 
of the administration of the Graduate Record Examination in the spring 
of 1958, the Psychology and Guidance Division formulated research 
hypotheses which might be tested by the use of data available from 
academic records, counseling reports, orientation-test-battery scores, 
faculty reports, and other records. Assistance was obtained as well from 
TABLE II 


CHANGE-PATTERN Score EXEMPLIFIED: CHANGES IN SCORES FOR THREE HyporuHETICAL 


Stupent C 


Srupvent B 


Stupent A 


Pre- Post- Differ- Pre- Post- Differ- Pre- Post- Differ- 


scores scores ence scores scores scores scores 


Area Test 


~ (6) 


TS ee 300 | 380 80 420 | 450 30 440 | 460 20 
280 350 70 310 360 50 420 440 2 
410 500 


Change-Pattern Score... | 270 130 | 80 

faculty members in other divisions of the College. The objectives were 
twofold: (1) to determine, if possible, what contributions the psychology 
and guidance program was making to positive student change, and (2) 
to discover what factors in the College as a whole were associated with 
student change. The divisional committee, in consultation with research- 
design specialists, budget officers, and the IBM Service Unit of the 
University, then drew up a two-year research program stated in terms 
of problems to be investigated, hypotheses to be tested, data needed, and 
statistical techniques to be employed. 

For the underachieving student, growth in achievement is a more 
significant factor than absolute level of achievement. The rationale for 
this is that the student who begins college in a very low position in relation 
to, say, national norms for entering Freshmen, but who proceeds to 
achieve at a level which permits him to complete satisfactorily a Bachelor’s 


8Vincent F. Calia, “A Group Guidance Program in Action,” Junior College Journal, XXVII 
(April 1, 1957), pp. 437-42. 

4E. C. Glanz and E. B. Walston, An Introduction to Personal Adjustment (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1958). 

SE. C. Glanz, R. W. Hayes, and J. F. Penney, “The Freshman Psychology Course as the Basis 
for a Student Personnel Program,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXVI (December, 1959), 
290-94. 
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degree program, has grown more than has the student who begins well 
up in the same group and merely maintains his relative position as he 
proceeds to the Bachelor’s degree. It is, of course, with the former type 
that the College deals almost exclusively. 

The concept of ‘‘change-pattern score’’ was devised to measure this 
aspect of growth. It may be determined by comparing pre-freshman 
and post-sophomore testing scores on the area tests of the Graduate 
Record Examination. The concept is illustrated in Table II. 

The following comments are necessary to establish clearly the concept 
of the change-pattern score: 


1. Student A is, absolutely, the poorest academically of the three, but 

he has the highest change-pattern score. 

Student C is, absolutely, the best academically, but he has the 

lowest change-pattern score. 

In terms of absolute achievement levels, the students in rank order 

are C, B, A. In terms of change-pattern scores, the rank order is 

A, B, C. 
The implication is that student C has changed relatively little, that his 
performance after two years of college is not very different, in terms of 
his relative position in the norm group, from what it was at the time of 
entrance. Student A, on the other hand, although still not an outstand- 
ing achiever, has improved his relative position in the group considerably. 
The pattern exhibited by student A represents that of sizable numbers 
of the College students, whereas that of student C presumably represents 


the patterns of most students in conventional colleges. 

With this measure of academic growth, a series of possibly relevant 
variables can be tested for their relationship to the change pattern. 
The following are examples of hypotheses which can be tested: 


1. Change-pattern scores for students at the College of Basic 
Studies will be significantly higher than those earned at other colleges 
offering general, liberal-education programs and included in studies 
reported by the Educational Testing Service. 

2. Change-pattern scores will correlate positively with 

a. Student self-insight 

b. Student attitudes toward college and study 

c. Realistic changes in vocational-choice goals 

d. Positive-attitude changes toward group-learning experiences 

3. Change-pattern scores will be higher for students certified for 
transfer to four-year degree programs in Boston University than for 
non-transfer (terminal) students. 

4. Change-pattern scores will be positively related to grade-point 
averages for those students completing two years of college, but this 
relationship will be less direct than that found in 2 and 3. 

5. Change-pattern scores will be less significantly related to mea- 
sures of aptitude or ability (CEEB scores, Otis Mental Ability score, and 
so on) than to transfer status, grade-point average, and the factors 
listed in 2. 
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Positive results obtained by testing these hypotheses will open the way 
to exploration of specific factors in the College program which contribute 
to the changes occurring in students. 

Of particular concern are hypotheses which relate directly to the 
efforts of the Psychology and Guidance Division. Examples of projected 
studies are as follows: 


1. Change-pattern scores will correlate positively with grades in 
the courses in guidance and psychology, and this correlation will be 
higher than that for any other area of the curriculum. 

2. Change-pattern scores will correlate negatively with the number 
of contacts with the guidance counselor. The fewer the counseling 
contacts, the lower will be the change-pattern score; furthermore, the 
poorer will be the academic achievement. 

3. Counseling contacts beyond an optimal number to be d.ter- 
mined indicate the existence of factors which manifest themse ves in 
lowered academic achievement rather than in perpetually improving 
achievement. 

4. Positive (that is, desirable, realistic) vocational-choice changes 
occur more frequently in the case of students who seek counseling help 
than in the case of those who do not. 


Some testing of relationships such as those listed has been attempted 
earlier by the use of a score based on the absolute level of achievement 
rather than on the change pattern; the results have not been encouraging.® 
With this in mind, several hypotheses were drawn in an attempt to get 
at possible points of uniqueness in the specific program. Of these, two 
seem especially worthy of description. 

The first deals with that common but nebulous concept, self-insight. 
Briefly, the investigators are hypothesizing that the more knowledge 
about himself the student has, the more readily he accepts reality about 
himself, and the more effectively he plans for his future on the basis of 
realistic self-knowledge, the higher will be his change-pattern score. The 
greatest problem will be to measure self-insight. At present, an experi- 
mental self-insight rating scale is being tested. It will be used in three 
ways: (1) for self-rating by the student, (2) for rating of student self- 
insight by his instructors,’ and (3) for a similar_rating by the student’s 
guidance counselor. The last two ratings will include a level-of-confidence 
factor, as suggested by Smith. Correlations of these scores with change- 
pattern scores will be determined. 

In a second approach for which hopes are held, an attempt will be 
made to measure a factor perhaps even more nebulous than self-insight; 

8Vincent F. Calia, “The Use of Discriminant Analysis of Pre-Admission and First Semester 
Data in the Classification of Scholastic Failures: Terminal Prospects and Transfer Candidates in a 
Program of General Education at Boston University Junior College,” unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Boston University, 1959. 
7V. A. Anthony et a/., “The Team Approach to General Education,” Junior College Journal, 
XXVI (February, 1956), pp. 319-27 (March, 1956), pp. 405-10. 

8Gene M. Smith, “Six Measures of Self-Concept Discrepancy and Instability: Their Interrela- 
tions, Reliability, and Relations to Other Personality Measures,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 


XXII (April, 1958), pp. 101-12. 
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namely, the climate or milieu of the campus as a contributor to change 
in student motivation and achievement. The hypothesis to be tested 
is that the student’s perceptions of faculty attitude, helpfulness, and 
interest are a significant factor in his growth. The technique contem- 
plated is a threefold rating, pre- and post-, by students (1) of instruc- 
tional teams on questionnaire items covering interest and concern; 
(2) on standard measures of attitude, including the Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes,? and the Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey; and 
(3) on a locally designed attitude-sampling device. 
E. C. Gianz and James F. Penney, Boston University 

%W. F. Brown and W. H. Holtzman, Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (New York: 
Psychological Corporation, 1953). 

Benno G. Fricke, Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Evaluation 
and Examinations Division, University of Michigan). 
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“THE PROFESSOR” 
An INVITATION 


In all problems of higher education, “‘the professor” is sure to be involved. 
A critical point at issue is how to recruit a sufficient number of persons to perform 
the duties of the professor. The professor is central to higher education in large 
part because standard specifications cannot be written for him. He cannot 
be ordered by the gross on a requisition to the Stores and Receiving Department. 

For the same reason, he is a figure widely discussed in the literature of higher 
education. It is difficult to say of him anything which has not been said. But 
withal, he remains as important to the future of higher education as he has ever 
been in its past. Believing that the best way to get at the character of this vital 
but elusive figure may be through sketches of the lives of distinguished professors, 
the editors of the Journat or HicHer Epucarson invite readers to submit 
manuscripts which seek to elicit the sources of the greatness of the recognizably 
outstanding educators of the past. 

There can be no standard pattern for acceptable manuscripts in the series 
which we hope to present. If readers can be challenged to undertake the task 
of searching for the elusive qualities of greatness in the professor, the editors 
expect to be challenged by at least some of the resulting manuscripts. We 
await the dénouement with great interest. 
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Teaching, Scholarship, and 
Research 


Good teaching means that the stu- 
dents are made interested in the 
matter that is being considered, and 
stimulated to think deeply and to 
read intensely about it. To do this, 
one must have the arts of a good 
teacher. He must be vivid in his 
presentation; keen and alert to the 
students’ reactions; and, within the 
bounds of reason, dramatic. He must, 
furthermore, follow Hamlet’s advice 
to the visiting players. 

Teaching of this sort calls not only 
for mastery of the subject-matter at 
issue but also for wide scholarship. 
The teacher needs, as he prepares for 


each class meeting, to call to his aid 
the learning of the ages—at least 


some of it. This will normally result 
in references in class to some of the 
ideas that have left their mark on our 
cultural pattern and will not only 
provide excellent seasoning for the 
main dish but greatly increase the 
value of its ingredients. 

Scholarship calls for the continuous 
reading of current and earlier litera- 
ture and the relation of this to all of 
one’s learning. But is this research? 
It is not, according to the general 
view, unless it leads to publication. 
Publication, as I see it, is a false 
criterion for judging a teacher’s growth 
and increased effectiveness in the 
classroom. The research may be so 
narrow that it will not be helpful in 
this larger purpose, and, since it 
consumes so much time and energy, 
work in the classroom may suffer, and 


additions to scholarship may not be 
made. Again, of course, research may 
so enrich a teacher’s life and his 
scholarship that his students gain 
greatly from what he has done, and 
learned men everywhere, and their 
students, become indebted to him. 
The question posed cannot be 
answered without a determination of 
the character of the research in 
question. 
H. Gorpon Hayes 
Emeritus, Tulane University 


Teaching Research: 
Partners or Enemies? 


It is frequently contended in aca- 
demic circles that “good” teaching 
must be accompanied by research 
activity. There appear to be at least 
two lines of argument which are 
invoked to justify such an assertion. 
The first is a specific argument which 
emphasizes the pragmatic uses of 
research results in the classroom. 
Simply stated, it maintains that 
research activity produces a better 
understanding of the area of com- 
petence and, hence, better teaching. 

As a generalized justification of the 
necessity for research by a good 
teacher, this contention is open to 
serious question since it ignores the 
wide variety of circumstances that 
may surround both teaching and 
research activity. In short, it argues 


. for a degree of conformity in academic 


behavior that may be incompatible 
with the ideals of an academic com- 
munity. For example, to suggest that 
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an individual with a_ twelve-hour 
teaching load should be as research- 
oriented as one with a six-hour load 
is patently unrealistic. Much as we 
may wish to ignore the possibility 
that research activity is competitive 
with teaching activity, we must admit 
that there is some point at which this 
possibility becomes very real. 

In addition, there is the matter of 
whether the research being conducted 
reasonably integrates with the material 
of the course or courses being taught. 
If there is an integration, it would be 
expected that the research and teach- 
ing activities would be mutually 
helpful. Whether this is true depends 
on (1) whether the research activity is 
oriented along specific or general lines 
and (2) whether the courses being 
taught are graduate or undergraduate. 
As to the first point, it should be 
recognized that much of the research 
conducted in the contemporary aca- 
demic institution is quite specific in 
nature and may have little usefulness 
in the classroom. Of course, the 
degree of possible usefulness is prob- 
ably enhanced if the classroom situa- 
tion being considered is at the graduate 
level, where it is more likely that there 
will be some correspondence between 
the research activity and the course 
content, and where there is an 
increased probability that the results 
of the more specific type of research 
may be pertinent to the teaching 
activity. 

Finally, it can be suggested that the 
compatibility of research and teaching 
activity may depend to a considerable 
extent on the personalities of the 
individuals involved. There are some 
persons who are able to order their 
everyday schedules meticulously so as 
to provide a certain amount of time 
for research activity and a certain 
amount for preparation for teaching. 
In brief, they possess what we like to 
call good work habits. For them, 
there is probably little competition 
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between research and teaching. How- 
ever, some individuals are not con- 
stituted in this fashion: They find 
research all-engrossing and _ all-con- . 
suming. When individuals of this 
type become engaged in_ research 
activity, competition between teaching 
and research becomes a reality. 

So much for the argument that 
engaging in research will produce 
better teachers by producing more 
competent scholars in the areas of 
specialization. There remains, how- 
ever, a second argument that may be 
employed to justify the contention 
that good teaching and research go 
hand in hand. It is couched in more 
general terms and can perhaps best 
be expressed in the proposition that 
research activity conditions the mind 
in such a fashion as to make for better 
teaching. This proposition suggests 
that activity in research is a type of 
mental exercise that is vitally neces- 
sary to a good teacher. Whether 
this is the case is difficult to decide. 
One might just as well argue that the 
mental exercise involved in maintain- 
ing an acquaintance with develop- 
ments in one’s area of competence is 
of equal adequacy in conditioning the 
mind for teaching. As this line of 
argument is explored further, the 
difficulties inherent in it become more 
apparent. Tosuggest that one type of 
mental regimen is more conducive to 
good teaching than another is strange 
indeed. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to find empirical proof of this 
proposition. The inability of the 
academic world to define what con- 
stitutes good teaching is sufficient in 
itself to doom attempts to validate 
such a contention empirically. 

Why, then, the tendency of sizable 
segmients of academic society to adopt 
this position concerning the relation- 
ship between teaching and research? 
It may be explained partly by the 
aforementioned difficulty encountered 
in defining good teaching. In the 
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ACADEMIC ROUND TABLE 


absence of widely accepted standards 
of good teaching, it is easy to turn 
to some quantifiable measure as a 
device to evaluate academic perform- 
ance. However, measuring academic 
performance solely by research activity 
is not completely satisfactory, for the 
institutional character of American 
academic life places a great premium 
on teaching performance. Not many 
non-academic people think of a college 
or university campus as a center of 
research activity. Rather, it is thought 
of as the source of an educational 
process directed at students. College 
administrators are not in a position 
to admit that teaching performance is 
not important in evaluating academic 
competency. At the same time, they 
realize that few educational institu- 
tions have built a reputation solely on 
teaching performance. The important 
criterion for determining the academic 
reputation of an institution is its 
research activity. Conveniently, the 
tying of teaching excellence to research 
activity provides a mechanism which 
reconciles an emphasis on research 
(and its benefits in terms of an institu- 
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tional reputation) with the mainte- 
nance of adequate standards of teach- 
ing performance. In brief, it may be 
suggested that the academic caste 
system built upon the number of 
publications emanating from an insti- 
tution of higher learning is a powerful 
force in creating and perpetuating the 
possibly untenable proposition that 
research activity and good teaching 
necessarily go hand in hand. 
Unfortunately, the end result of 
accepting the contention that a good 
teacher must be a researcher is 
frequently some kind of “publish or 
perish” policy. An across-the-board 
adoption of such a policy is anti- 
thetical to the concept of an academic 
community of free scholars. The 
individual’s scholarly attainments can- 
not be measured by a mountain of 
published words. Insistence upon con- 
formity to a single-minded code of 
academic conduct borders on thought 
control, and should be as strongly 
resisted as any other outright attempts 
to muzzle the academic community. 
Lowe E. GALLAway 
San Fernando Valley State College 
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Readers are invited to submit contributions to the Round Table and to 
suggest topics for future issues. Manuscripts should not exceed one thousand 


words. 


Aprit, 1961 (Deadline, January 15) 


What Qualities Should a Good Graduate Student Possess? 


May, 1961 (Deadline, February 15) 


The Faculty Committee: Aid or Inhibitor in Achieving Educational Goals? 


June, 1961 (Deadline, March 15) 
The Wandering Scholars: Who Does the Work at Home? 


Is the home department merely a place to pick up mail? 
What has become of the community of scholars devoted to a common discipline? 


Is an excessive number of leaves of absence interfering with major educational 


responsibilities? 
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Publish or Perish 


More than a century and a half ago, Jeremy Bentham opened his 
Principles of Morals and Legislation with the ringing declaration, “Nature 
has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign masters, 
pain and pleasure.” Many young members of the academic profession 
today continue the alliterative pairing but shift the sovereignty to publish 
or perish. Is the allegation justified in fact, and is such a choice appro- 
priate to the ethics of higher educational administration? 

A factual determination of the degree to which the academic survival 
of young faculty members depends upon publication is not easy to make. 
Even those who complain most bitterly of the pressure to publish contend 
only that the virtue of publication is questionable. So the complaint is 
against unquestioning reliance upon a questionable criterion. The dif- 
ficulty of objective measurement is patent. Even without hope of 
precision, however, the matter is of such substantial importance to 
academic well-being that it deserves further probing. 

Let us look first at the alleged reliance upon the mere fact of publica- 
tion. There can be little doubt that it does occur to at least some 
degree. The harried chairman, dean, or president would be more than 
human if he did not welcome the aid of a publication list as he faces the 
unpleasant but necessary task of allocating scarce promotions and salary 
increases. Particularly is this true in those institutions which place at 
least co-ordinate emphasis upon research and teaching. This is the 
practice today with growing numbers of institutions. The publish-or- 
perish complaint doubtless arises where this is the case. Criteria for 
advancement in an academic career are certainly changing in this respect. 
Paul Kirkpatrick discussed various aspects of this situation in the JouRNAL 

of November, 1960. He has shown, to one reader’s satisfaction at least, 
that good research i is just as dependent upon effective teachers as good 
teaching is dependent upon effective researchers. If he is right, anything 
approaching primary reliance upon a publication list for appointment and 
advancement is just as serious a misuse of institutional resources as com- 
plete neglect of publication. 

One other point deserves at least passing notice. If publication is 
to be used as a significant element in personnel decisions, the administrator 
in any particular field must be sure that space is available in acceptable 
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publications in proportion to the emphasis which he gives to research 
and writing. In an age of mass-production economies, scholarly publica- 
tion has suffered relatively because it is not a mass-production matter. 
It is by no means sure that scholarly journals have increased in number 
and size in proportion both to the growth of faculties and emphasis upon 
publication. To the degree to which this condition exists in particular 
fields or in general, publish or perish becomes in fact a nightmare to the 
young faculty member. He is expected to surmount a hurdle which 
space limitation prevents him from doing. 

In spite of the possible quantitative effects of the publish-or-perish 
dilemma, the qualitative ones are ultimately the more serious. To the 
degree to which these latter effects exist, they demonstrate that the 
academic community has not been able to maintain immunity to a 
pervasive trait of contemporary American culture at which social critics 
have long directed their barbs: namely, the blind acceptance of 
behavioral stereotypes. An administrative officer who gives or with- 
holds a recommendation for promotion on the primary basis of a publi- 
cation list is acting on a level no higher than that of his teen-age daughter 
who insists upon following the latest fad in dress. In each case, the 
path of action is decided by a source outside the individual just because 
it has become socially acceptable. However, a mature person should 
accept the responsibility of exercising independent judgment. The 
status of an individual within the community of higher education should 
certainly rest upon a competent appraisal of his contribution to the 
achievement of the goals of his institution and of higher education in 
general. Who has a greater responsibility to be informed of that con- 
tribution, or is in a better position to judge it, than the faculty member’s 
colleagues and administrative officers? 

What is the proper role, then, of a publication record as a criterion 
for personnel decisions? It does indicate without doubt that an indi- 
vidual has met the standards of an editor or an editorial board chosen 
on the basis of knowledge and general competence in a recognized field 
of scholarship. This is no small accomplishment, and it deserves 
recognition in proportion to the importance allotted it in the over-all 
goals of the particular institution. Even the opponent of the publish-or- 
perish dictum would probably admit as much. Justifiable complaint 
arises only from excessive or exclusive reliance upon publication. This 
kind of administrative overemphasis may not accord with the actual 
goals of an institution. Furthermore, it is tantamount to a surrender 
of the administrative responsibility for decision-making to an agency 
outside the academic institution. Not only is a scholarly journal external 
to any given academic institution, but its editorial decisions are reached 
by persons not usually qualified to make the personnel decisions for a 
specific college or university, and with the use of quite different criteria. 

There is a further element in the situation. Editorial security lies 
in the publication of submitted contributions which are well within the 
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bounds of conventionality. Novelty is welcomed if it is not too novel; 
that is, it must not break entirely new ground. Stories abound of impor- 
tant work in all fields of scholarship which, at least at first, met editorial 
rejection. Understandably, such stories are communicated by word of 
mouth rather than by the printed page. Even a Nobel Prize winner of 
some decades ago is said to have encountered this fate when his work 
was first presented for publication. Who can tell how much really 
significant work is done by individuals who lack the self-assertive deter- 
mination to persist in the face of editorial rejection? (Our most sensitive 
souls would detest that kind of persistence.) Surely it is a major goal 
of every worthy higher educational institution to encourage and reward 
imaginative work. Nor should there be the penalty of delayed advance- 
ment for philosophic or reflective work that is slow to reach fruition. It 
might be the work of supreme value to mankind. Who is a better judge 
of such a possibility, one’s peers and administrative superiors, or a distant 
editor harassed by more manuscripts than he has space to publish? It is 
certain that the aggressive individual, called by one Journat author 
“the misplaced junior executive,” will have a publication list because he 
will not rest until he finds the kind of product which editors will accept. 
Which kind of person is the better member of the community of higher 
education? 

In this matter as in all others, intelligent discrimination is needed. 
Here, it must lie in independent institutional determination of individual 
contributions to institutional objectives. No one outside an institution 


can be an authority on those objectives or on the degree to which faculty 


members meet them. 


Publish or perish may be no more than a hob- 


goblin, but when there is substance to it, it can be a real devil. 


Letter to the Editor 
A Modest Proposal 


There has been considerable debate 
recently about how higher education 
is to be financed. Rising costs and 
increasing tightness of state funds have 
led to proposals that tuition in many 
state-supported institutions be in- 
creased so that a greater share of the 
costs of higher education will be borne 
by its recipients. Yet this proposal 
has been resisted by educators and 


many others who believe it imperative ° 


to the 
capable 


that we subsidize and train, 
fullest possible extent, all 
youth, regardless of the cost. 
It seems to us that the virtues of 
both these plans or philosophies can be 
preserved if a view somewhat different 


R.D.P. 


from the usual one is taken of the fee 
structure which prevails at most col- 
leges and universities. We believe 
that it is an unexceptionable practice 
to charge all students of a given resi- 
dence classification the same amount 
for tuition. This practice has the 
effect of regarding all individuals as 
equally entitled to, and equally able 
to profit from, the kind of training 
offered them. Nothing, of course, 
could be farther from the truth. 

It is possible to predict the college 
grades of a student with a fair degree 
of accuracy, given some idea of his 
level of intelligence and some objective 
review of his past accomplishments as 
found in transcripts of previous aca- 
demic work and achievement-test 
results. These data can be com- 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


bined statistically in a_ regression 
equation which will, in the aggre- 
gate, yield a fairly close estimate of his 
performance in a college-leve! program. 
For many students, failure would be 
the predicted outcome; for others, 
success. The predictions are never 
perfect because, as every educator 
knows, the predictive factors available 
tend to leave out one important aspect 
of performance—that set of charac- 
teristics, traits, and habit patterns 
which are generally called motivation. 
It would be possible, however, to 
create a situation in which motivation 
or application could be maximized by 
using the following procedure in college- 
admissions requirements. The steps 
would be relatively simple to put into 
effect with the advanced bookkeeping 
methods now being employed and the 
data-processing services which are 


available to so many American col- 
leges and universities. 


1. Determine the expected academic per- 
formance of the new student prior to 
his enrollment for classes. 

Establish a fee schedule which is in- 
versely related to the expected per- 
formance; that is to say, the least 
promising student bears the full cost 
of his education, and the most promis- 
ing pays nothing. 

Adjust the individual’s fee schedule 
after each semester. The student who 
fails to live up to expectations will be 
made to pay more tuition subse- 
quently. The one who exceeds expec- 
tations pays less. 

Establish two arbitrary cutting points, 
one set so that the student falling below 
it is not allowed to continue in college, 
the other set so that the student per- 
forming above it is allowed to attend 
college without paying tuition, as a 
direct and tangible reward for doing a 
good job. 
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Although a multitude of objections 
may be raised to this proposal, two in 
particular should probably be dealt 
with here. The first, that professors 
would need to wear bulletproof vests 
after the semester’s grades were dis- 
tributed, may be unanswerable. There 
would be at least one side benefit, 
however; as their ranks were deci- 
mated, professors would probably be 
able to command higher salaries, with 
incentive pay for hazardous duty in 
certain sectors of the curriculum. 

A second anticipated objection is 
that our proposal is not new. How- 
ever, a careful comparison with tradi- 
tional “scholarship” schemes reveals 
one essential difference. We do not 
recognize “need” as a variable in 
rewarding or renewing the financial 
subsidy. Rather, we assume a virtu- 
ally unvarying desire for monetary 
gain at all economic levels of the 
population from which college students 
are drawn, and seek to capitalize upon 
it at all levels, not merely at the low 
end of the fiscal scale. 

It seems to us that this proposal has 
two unique benefits: it recognizes, as 
higher education has never done, the 
primary pecuniary motivation preva- 
lent in our society today; and it relates 
high academic achievement to tangible 
material rewards, another element 
commonly missing in the management 
of higher education. It would have 
the effect, we think, of making higher 
learning a value in a real sense and 
would impose social as well as eco- 
nomic stigmata on students who 
failed to realize their capabilities to 
the fullest. This we count to be a 
gain of the highest order. 

From each according to his abilities; 
to each according to his deeds. 


E. L. KLInGELHOFER 
W. Fo.tsom 
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The Reporter 


A NEW type of extension course has 
been inaugurated by Harvard Univer- 
sity. Crew members of the atomic- 
powered submarine U.S.S. George 
Washington, which is on patrol this 
fall, have been given the opportunity 
to earn credit for the course The 
Anatomy of Revolution, which was 
televised last spring by the University 
Extension and the educational tele- 
vision station WGBH-TV in Boston. 
In addition to watching the filmed 
lectures while at sea, those who 
register for the course are required 
to complete assigned readings, which 
are available in the ship’s library. 
When they return to port, the stu- 
dents will meet with a teaching fellow 
for classroom instruction and a final 
examination. Plans are being made 
for courses in college mathematics and 
other fields to be given in similar 
circumstances. 


Regional Education 
Board has reported the results of a 
survey of eighty-one Southern colleges 
and universities. For the eighth con- 
secutive year, enrollments have in- 
creased; 900,000 students are expected 
to attend during 1960-61.’ Enroll- 
ment in junior colleges has increased 
14 per cent; in four-year colleges, 9 
per cent; and in state universities, 5 
per cent. Because of a shortage of 
dormitory space and a_ widespread 
requirement that underclassmen live 
in college residences, Freshmen are 
having difficulty in gaining admission 
to the college of their choice. About 
25 per cent of the schools surveyed 
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(mainly private colleges and public 
and private universities) have raised 
entrance requirements since last year. 
Entrance examinations were intro- 
duced, and better test scores and 
high-school academic records were 
required. Tuition fees have been in- 
creased between 5 and 20 per cent 
over those of the preceding year in 40 
per cent of the institutions. However, 
no changes in tuition fees were made 
in approximately 75 per cent of the 
public institutions and 50 per cent of 
the private colleges and universities. 


"Tee American Council on Education 
has recently published the report of 
the Conference on the Measurement 
of Faculty Work Load, which was 
sponsored by the Southern Regional 
Education Board, the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion, the New England Board of 
Higher Education, and the Office 
of Statistical Information and Re- 
search of the Council. The papers 
included in the booklet are concerned 
with methods and techniques of meas- 
uring faculty work load and_ uses 
and abuses of faculty work-load data. 
Summaries of the discussions which 
followed the presentation of the papers 
are also given. Copies of the report 
may be obtained from the Council. 


"Tee Comparative Education Society 
and the Commission on International 
Education of Phi Delta Kappa an- 
nounce the Comparative Education 
Seminar and Field Study for 1961. 
Educational institutions in Denmark, 
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Germany, Holland, and Belgium will 
be visited and studied between 
August 12 and September 16. Those 
who join the seminar and field study 
will also attend an international con- 
ference on comparative education at 
the University of Ghent, Belgium. 
Aims of the seminar and the field 
study include developing a deeper 
insight into the educational philosophy 
of northwestern Europe; examining 
programs for educational reform in 
Europe; analyzing the national peculi- 
arities of European education and the 
conditions which have produced each 
system; establishing personal contacts 
with educators and students on all 
institutional levels; and developing 
an increased awareness of educational 
philosophy in the United States. 


Anyone interested in the international 
character of education may participate. 


Tue National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually 
by the Educational Testing Service, 
will be given at 160 testing centers 
throughout the country on February 
11, 1961. At the one-day testing 
session a candidate may take the 
Common Examinations, which include 
tests professional information, 
general culture, English expression, 
and non-verbal reasoning, and one or 
two of thirteen optional examinations 
designed to demonstrate mastery of 
subject-matter to be taught. The 
college which a candidate is attending, 
or the school system in which he is 
seeking employment, will advise him 
concerning whether he should take the 
National Teacher Examinations and 
which of the optional examinations to 
select. A bulletin of information (in 
which an application is _ inserted) 
describing registration procedures may 
be obtained from college officials, 
school superintendents, or directly 
from the National Teacher Examina- 
tions, Educational Testing Service, 
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20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Completed applications, ac- 
companied by proper examination 
fees, will be accepted by the ETS 
office until January 13, 1961. 


The Round World and American 
Higher Education 

Among the axiomatic propositions 
to which we are exposed early in our 
formal education is the geographic 
circumstance that the world is round. 
Acceptance of this proposition, how- 
ever, has been anything but prevalent 
in American higher education. Indeed, 
myopia has characterized the prevail- 
ing American view of the rest of the 
world, and academic programs in our 
colleges and universities have been, by 
tradition, Europe-centered and largely 
confined to the Western experience, 
whether historical or contemporary. 

Evidence is now accumulating to 
suggest that a new dimension in 
American higher education is on the 
horizon, if not actually upon us, and 
that study of the major civilizations 
and contemporary life of the peoples 
of the world beyond Europe is being 
more and more widely recognized as 
an integral part of every American 
college student’s liberal education. 
There is, in short, growing recognition 
within our colleges and universities 
that the world indeed is round and that 
the life and traditions of more than 
half its people can no longer be 
ignored. Encouraged by this recogni- 
tion and aided by a recent grant from 
the Ford Foundation, the Asia Society 
is expanding its programs and services 
to further the development of under- 
graduate Asian studies. These pro- 
grams and services are described 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 

The Society’s consultant program 
provides a means of sharing experience 
accumulated at institutions that have 
developed courses or programs in the 
study of Asian civilizations. Through 
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this program, the Society works with 
colleges and universities that are 
interested in strengthening their offer- 
ings in this field as a dimension of 
undergraduate liberal education by 
arranging for visits of short-term 
consultants. These consultants, who 
are scholars in Asian studies or 
administrators with experience in 
undergraduate programs, meet with 
the faculty and administration of the 
institution which they are visiting to 
discuss course organization, library- 
resource development, and_ related 
problems. Among the institutions 
with which the Society has worked in 
this program are Reed College in 
Oregon, Southern Illinois University, 
Wake Forest and Queens colleges in 
North Carolina, Iowa State College, 
and Indiana University. 

As a further means of sharing 
experience in the field of under- 
graduate Asian studies, the Asia 
Society distributes syllabus materials 
on introductory disciplinary and 
general-education courses. Materials 
included in the distribution of sylla- 
buses for the program range from 
brief course outlines and reading lists 
to multivolume sets of background 
readings, and are available on request 
to faculty members revising existing 
courses or preparing new ones in the 
Asian field. Persons making requests 


should indicate the general types of 


courses which they are teaching or are 
interested in developing. 

The Society is also concerned with 
the development of teaching aids in 
the Asian field and is conducting an 
informal survey of needs in under- 
graduate instructional materials. Sug- 
gestions from college teachers in this 
field about gaps in their particular 
areas of interest are welcomed. These 
suggestions should be as specific as 
possible, and might indicate, for 
example, out-of-print books which, if 
reprinted, could be used as course 
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reading materials; existing titles that, 
if available in paperback editions, 
might serve the same purpose; and 
maps and other visual materials 
useful in undergraduate teaching. 
The Society expects to work with 
publishers and other producers of such 
materials in the coming months in 
trying to fill identified needs in the 
undergraduate field. 

In order to encourage broader 
awareness in American higher educa- 
tion of the role of Asian studies in 
liberal education, the Asia Society 
carries on an informational program 
dealing with current developments in 
the undergraduate field. This pro- 
gram includes reprints of articles in 
professional journals, publication of 
pamphlets describing recently devel- 
oped courses or programs, and related 
materials; these materials are dis- 
tributed widely among college and 
university administrators, faculty 
members, and other interested persons. 
Readers who would like to receive 
such materials may do so by requesting 
that their names be added to the 
Society’s higher-education list. 

The Asia Society is an educational 
and cultural organization founded 
three years ago in the belief that there 
is a growing need for greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of Asia on the 
part of Americans. The chairman of 
the Society’s Board of Trustees is 
Grayson: Kirk, and the president is 
John D. Rockefeller III. Inquiries 
and correspondence regarding its pro- 
grams and services should be directed 
to Ward Morehouse, educational 
director of the Society, 112 East 64th 
Street, New York 21. 

Warp Morenouse 
The Asia Society 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to submit 
items not exceeding two hundred words in length 
for “The Reporter.’’ Those which are of gen- 
eral interest will be published with a caption and 
signature. They should deal with significant 
ideas, events, or experiences. 
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Tue Oncoine State University, dy 
James Lewis Morrill, Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 
x+143 pp. $3.50. 

James Lewis Morrill, who has just 
retired from the presidency of the 
University of Minnesota, has spent 
his whole academic life in three land- 
grant universities. In this collection 
of papers and addresses he writes as 
an earnest advocate of this type of 
higher education, which he conceives 
as a conscious departure from the 
Continental European concept of 
training for an intellectual elite, the 
emancipation from the older classical 
curriculum of the private schools, and 
the frank approval of the multiple 
functions of a modern state university 
devoted to knowledge for practical 
ends, combined with a liberal educa- 
tion, and the need to train good citizens 
and advance the national welfare. 

Mr. Morrill speaks of a variety of 
subjects—the place of religion in a 
state university, the functions of 
trustees and presidents, a_ proper 
public-relations program, and the role 
of alumni, whose sights he is eager to 
raise above the level of a blind loyalty 
to a single institution. On these and 
other subjects, he speaks from long 
experience in university administra- 
tion. One would wish a more com- 
plete discussion of his experiences 
with academic freedom, especially 
because his position is in sharp dis- 
agreement with that of the American 
Association of University Professors, 
which does not believe that member- 


ship in the Communist party should 
ipso facto disqualify a faculty member. 
By contrast, the attack on the 
hypocrisy, commercialization, and pro- 
fessionalism in athletics is couched in 
strong, forceful language. 

On some of the pressing educational 
issues of the present day, President 
Morrill has important conclusions to 
offer which deserve serious attention. 
He believes that land-grant schools 
are “underliberalized” rather than 
“overprofessionalized,” and that size 
need be no handicap to excellence. 
He finds the relations between higher 
education and the federal government 
satisfactory, on the whole, and is not 
worried about the bugaboo of federal 
control. He discusses the multiplica- 
tion of research grants for which the 
government pays only part of the 
cost, and warns that a university may 
be forced to divert its own resources 
from other essential functions to make 
up the balance; and he is disturbed by 
the declining emphasis on good teach- 
ing. The inevitable expansion in the 
field of higher education may jeop- 
ardize standards of quality, particu- 
larly if new schools are built or weak 
ones bolstered because of political and 
local pressures, and as a result the 
quality and resources of existing 
strong institutions are watered down 
and the way is opened to invasion of 
an institution’s autonomy by budget 
officers. 

There is much in this little book 
that both educators and the general 
public should ponder seriously. It is 
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an eloquent argument for the land- 
grant university by an administrator 
whose life has been spent in the 
preservation and advancement of its 
ideals. 
WITTKE 
Western Reserve University 


ARE SCHOLARSHIPS THE ANSWER?, by 
Sherman E. Smith, Howard V. 
Mathany, and Merle M. Milfs. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1960. 
vi+89 pp. $1.00. 

The generic query presumably is, 
“How shall we make the most of the 
oncoming stream of human talent?” 
This gives meaning to the title of the 
document now under review. The 
descriptive subtitle is “A Report on a 
Scholarship Program for Students of 
Limited Means Sponsored in New 
Mexico by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 1952-56.” 

To cut the suspense, it may be 
disclosed that the response of the 
authors to their title question is 
negative. Scholarships are not the 
answer; or, at best, no more than a 
small part of the answer. This re- 
viewer agrees, but, sad to say, for 
reasons quite different from those 
adduced in the report. The authors 
conclude that “early counseling of 
high-school students and efforts to 
persuade families of the importance 
of higher education are at least as 
important as programs supplying finan- 
cial aid to potential college students” 
(page 89). This may be more nearly 
true in New Mexico, with its sub- 
stantial Spanish-American and Ameri- 
can-Indian minorities, than in most 
other states; certainly it is doubtful 
in a majority of the states containing 
the bulk of the nation’s population. 


“The chief barrier to college enroll- 


ment,” say the authors, “‘apparently 
is not a financial one. Rather, the 
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handicap seems to be cultural—lack 
of orientation toward higher educa- 
tion” (page 88). The fallacious as- 
sumption is that these factors are 
neatly discrete. Does anyone believe 
that too-early marriage, lack of interest 
in attending college, lack of encourage- 
ment from home, lack of ambition, 
lack of “orientation toward higher 
education” are mutually exclusive of 
the financial factor? Or do all these 
deterrents constitute a species of 
“vicious spiral’ which needs to be 
broken? This latter is your reviewer’s 
view. You may take your choice. 

If such reports as this do any harm, 
it is by de-emphasizing the real signif- 
icance of the financial cost of higher 
education to the student and _ his 
family. This is the principal cause of 
incalculable loss of talent to the 
nation. No one should be fooled by 
a pseudoscientific pretense of isolating 
it cleanly from other factors. One 
can hope that we shall eventually 
outgrow the tiresome repetition of the 
misapplication of statistical techniques 
to imponderables which are inextri- 
cably commingled. 

Consider the obvious non sequitur, 

incredible on its face, quoted from 
page 87: 
Through thorough checking of each appli- 
cant’s [there were 547 applicants] eligi- 
bility, scholastic and financial, the admin- 
istrators became aware of the unexpected 
fact that apparently only about 65 (or 
slightly more than 1 per cent) of the State’s 
annual high school graduates possess both 
the competence and the motivation to 
attend college, coupled at the same time 
with a lack of money to do so. 


It is true enough, as the authors 
indicate, that scholarships tend largely 
to be awarded to persons who would 
go to college anyway, and merely 
enable them to attend the institution 
of their choice, and thus make only a 
small dent in the problem of getting 
additional competent persons into 
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higher education. This results from 
the use of arbitrary and rigid standards 
of selection, and also from the fact 
that many competent persons will 
have none of the odious “means test” 
which our authors take pains to 


endorse (page 88). It should be 
noted, too, that the project was 
confined to ‘“‘financial assistance 


toward college education in the liberal 
arts” (page 87), a fact which limits 
severely the accuracy of its appraisal 
of young Americans’ interest in educa- 
tion beyond high school. 
M. M. CuHamBers 
University of Michigan 


How vo Be Accepted By THE CoL- 
LEGE OF Your Cuoice, by Benjamin 


Fine. Rev. ed. Great Neck, New 
York: Channel Press, Inc., 1960. 


ix+291 pp. $4.95. 

The mounting number of young 
people who wish to go to college is 
causing widespread interest in prob- 
lems of college admission. Since the 
number seeking admission is increasing 
more rapidly than the number of 
places available, more and more col- 
leges are adopting selective admission 
policies, and those that have been 
selective for a long time are becoming 
increasingly so. 

In this situation, Benjamin Fine’s 
book meets a real need. The current 
edition is better than its predecessor. 
It is packed with useful information 
and good advice, and it should be read 
by thousands of young people, their 
parents, and their counselors. Mr. 
Fine pleads for informed common 
sense in a situation that is fraught 
with sentimentality, obsolete misin- 
formation, and prestige-hunting. His 
basic point is that there are many good 
colleges but that none of them is good 
foreverybody. The sensible approach 
for any young person would be to 
make a list of institutions which 


provide the kind of program in which 
he is interested and which are suitably 
located and within his means. From 
these he should select three or four 
for careful investigation, possible visits, 
and eventual applications. They 
should not all be of the same type or 
degree of selectivity, since his applica- 
tion might then be rejected by all of 
them. This need not happen, how- 
ever, if he chooses them intelligently 
and gives careful attention to their 
requirements and standards. 

Some admissions officers will depre- 
cate Mr. Fine’s sanctioning of multiple 
applications, but it seems unlikely 
that any plan can be devised which 
will make them unnecessary. It will 
not be surprising if well-informed 
readers find something to cavil at here 
or there in Mr. Fine’s book. His title 
seems to promise more than anyone 
can really deliver. A few of his 
generalizations are too sweeping. He 
declares, for example, that “the Ivy 
League institutions . . . are the col- 
leges with the highest academic stand- 
ards” (page 11). Everyone should 
know that there is wide variation of 
standards within the group and that 
in general they are no higher than 
those of a number of smaller but 
equally selective institutions. Not 
everyone will agree with his endorse- 
ment of the “early decision plan’\ 
devised by a group of women’s colleges. 
It should be recognized that the plan 
tends to force both the applicants and 
the colleges which make use of it into 
decisions and choices based on less 
adequate evidence than would be 
available later on. If the plan should 
be widely adopted, the inevitable 
result would be to push the whole 
process of application, testing, inter- 
viewing, and so forth, down into the 
eleventh grade for an ever increasing 
number of young people. 

Much of the information contained 
in Mr. Fine’s book could be obtained 
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by a diligent reading of many college 
catalogues, but he has added some 
data not readily obtainable elsewhere, 
and he has done a good job of arrang- 
ing and interpreting it all. 
Joun M. Moore 
Swarthmore College 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND FEDERAL 
Researcu, by Charles V. Kidd. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. xiiit+272 pp. 
$6.00. 

To the casual observer, the title of 
this book may be misleading. The 
work does not deal with federal 
research, as such, in relation to 
American universities, but with the 
subject of federal support of research 
in these institutions. 

The appearance of the book is most 
timely, since postwar circumstances 
have stimulated a growing interest 
in the subject. Aroused by inter- 
national events, the public is increas- 
ingly demanding governmental action 
to assure military strength through 
new knowledge. The mounting finan- 
cial difficulties of universities since the 
war and their usual desire to be of 
public service have induced them to 
be receptive to federal overtures of 
aid for research. Scientific faculties 
have taken advantage of the expanding 
opportunities provided by govern- 
mental funds for the support of their 
investigations. Furthermore, the pro- 
motion of research has become an 
established policy of the national 
government, and each political party 
has declared its intention of emphasiz- 
ing such activities upon assumption of 
national responsibility. 

In this climate of preoccupation 
with research, it is well that a thorough 
discussion be available of the signifi- 
cance of governmental participation 
in university research through financial 
support. Kidd is qualified to make 
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such an appraisal. His fields are 
listed in American Men of Sctence 
(9th ed.) as public administration and 
economics. Since 1939, he has been 
in government service as an economist 
and an administrator of research 
programs, and since 1948 as chief of 
the Office of Research Planning of the 
National Institutes of Health of the 
Public Health Service. Kidd studied 
government-university relations in this 
country and Europe under a Rocke- 
feller Public Service Award from 1955 
to 1957. References in the book imply 
that this investigation led to the 
preparation of a doctoral dissertation 
which served as the basis for the 
published work. He thus brought his 
own research and _ administrative 
experience to a critical analysis of the 
complex research relationships between 
the federal government and the uni- 
versities, which in turn are subject 
to the influences exerted by the public, 
the military, and educational forces. 

Governmental programs-of finaneial 
support tor university research are 
not new. But the book deals almost 
entirely with the phenomenon of the 
postwar era and the large programs 
supported principally by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the National 
Science Foundation. These five agen- 
cies, authorized to supply 99 per cent 
of the research funds going to uni- 
versities from federal sources, ex- 
pended about $500 million in 1959 for 
the purpose. 

In the administration of such a 
vast and complex program, problems 
unimagined by the uninitiated arise. 
Among the many issues discussed by 
Kidd, the following are some of the 
more important: comparative research 
goals and policies of the federal 
government and universities, and their 
interdependence in research; basic 
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versus applied research; distribution 
and concentration of funds by scientific 
field, region, and university; the 
relation of research to the teaching 
program; effects of federal money on 
graduate education and student re- 
search; secrecy, security, and the 
academic; faculty salaries from 
search funds; complex federal organi- 
zations for conducting research pro- 
grams; and participation of university 
scientists in decisions. 

The author deals studiously with 
factors involved in each issue and then 
frequently offers a solution. His argu- 
ments are elaborated in the last 
chapter, where emphasis, of course, is 
placed on controversial matters. On 
balance, Kidd concludes that the 
federal support of scientific research 
is good and is desirable from the 
national point of view. He recognizes 
pitfalls and hazards but thinks that 
the administration of research funds 
within the gavernment and the uni- 
versity is so complicated that sufficient 
checks and balances exist to ward off 
excesses of power, enforced direction 
of research, or financial abuses. 
Klopsteg, in his Foreword, is not quite 
so sanguine, and the reviewer is 
inclined to the opinion that only the 
most judicious adherence to academic 
principles and standards will prevent 
universities from falling victim to the 
commercialization of research. 

In addition to these analyses of the 
role of the government in scientific 
research, the author discusses properly 
but not exhaustively the stake that 
society has in all this scientific work, 
and he brings to the attention of the 
reader the importance of a balanced 
development of all fields of knowledge. 
He offers value judgments with ex- 
pressions of “should” and “ought” 
and takes responsibility for opinions 
with the use of the first person singular. 
‘ This is not to say that decisions are 
offered in all cases; the reader is left, 


more often than not, with the respon- 
sibility of forming his own opinion. 

Although Kidd presents a rather 
complete survey of the problems 
attending federal support of university 
research, his discussions are not ex- 
haustive. He does not deal with the 
federal support of research long asso- 
ciated with the land-grant program. 
The common error is made of measur- 
ing university research in terms of 
dollars received in grants and con- 
tracts from the outside, with disregard 
for the investigations that are carried 
on by many lone workers on their 
faculty salaries and their own time. 
Similarly, investigations other than in 
the natural sciences are not adequately 
accounted for in the whole university 
research effort, again because they 
cannot usually be measured in identifi- 
able dollars. No attention is paid to 
the actual and potential activities in 
colleges, just waiting to be developed. 

The text is well written and easily 
read. Data and figures are used 
sparingly; there are 13 tables and 
7 charts in the text and 17 tables in 
the Appendix. A section on notes 
and references by chapter is appended, 
and the book concludes with a short 
but adequate index. 

The magnitude and importance of 
the subject deserve the scholarly 
treatment afforded it in this volume. 
Who would profit by reading it? 
Officers of governmental and philan- 
thropic organizations, educators in 
general, university administrators down 
to the level of the responsible investi- 
gator, and administrators contemplat- 
ing entering or developing a research 
program as a_ business enterprise. 
The reviewer suggests that a close 
study of the text would lead to a better 
understanding of the potential benefits 
and hazards associated with govern- 
mental support of university research. 

N. Paut Hupson 
Ohio State University 
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Vacparaiso’s First Century: A 
TENNIAL History oF VALPARAISO 
University, by John Strietelmeier. 
Valparaiso, Indiana: Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, 1959. xvitiIgI pp. $3.75. 
For slightly more than the first 

decade of its existence, Valparaiso 

was conducted under the auspices of 
the Methodist-Episcopal Church as 
the Valparaiso Male and Female 

College. It was typical of scores of 

small institutions founded by religious 

denominations in the Midwest. From 

1859 until 1871 it was little more than 

an academy which supported a pri- 

mary school. It received aid from 
the Methodists in the community, but 
not enough to survive. 

The history of Valparaiso in the last 
three and a half decades of its hundred 
years, 1925-1959, contains little that 
is not known to those familiar with the 
difficulties of denominational colleges 
in depression and war. Campaigns 


were conducted to raise money for the 
support and the endowment of the 


institution. Accreditation was won 
from the North Central Association. 
The faculty and student body became 
progressively Lutheran. By its cen- 
tennial, the University could look back 
upon enrollments which had climbed 
from 399 in 1944 to 2,203 in 1949-50. 
It had many new buildings, including 
a student union and a library. More- 
over, it had reliable sources of finan- 
cial support. 

To one interested in the history of 
higher education in the United States, 
however, it is the middle period in the 
University’s development, from 1873 
to 1925, which is most intriguing. In 
this half-century, Valparaiso was a pro- 
prietary institution, owned jointly by 
two educators» to whom the school 
paid financial dividends. While the 
official name of the institution in this 
period was the Northern Indiana Nor- 
mal School and Business Institute, it 
was often referred to as Mr. Brown’s 
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school. In 1895, a year of great 
prosperity, it enrolled 3,443 students. 
They came from almost every state in 
the Union and from a few foreign 
countries. The institution seems to 
have been at one and the same time 
a normal school, a business college, a 
technical institute, a school of fine 
arts, a law college, and a primary and 
secondary school. The proprietors 
appeared to be willing to provide any 
kind of training for which students 
would consent to pay. Tuition was 
low, living costs were kept down, stu- 
dent activities were almost nonexistent. 
Various arrangements for supporting 
a school or department were made 
between proprietors. The law school, 
for example, was owned by a man who 
contracted with Brown and Kinsey for 
space and advertising. 

During this half-century, Valparaiso 
was thought by some to be an offbeat 
school, by others a somewhat fraudu- 
lent one, and by still others the prod- 
uct of overimaginative advertising. 
It seems, however, to have been loved 
by hundreds of students. It is inter- 
esting that an institution built on the 
rather meager basis of student tuition 
should have survived a period of 
decline after the First World War to 
become a respected university under 
the auspices of a church prepared 
properly to maintain it. 

This is a well-documented and well- 
written account, which reveals the 
shortcomings as well as the strengths 
of the school and the persons who 
conducted it. The reader may not 
long remember the leaders of the 
Methodist period or, indeed, those of 
the recent Lutheran one, but he is 
unlikely to forget Brown and Kinsey, 
“Props,” who created an institution 
in which ambitious Midwestern youth 
found the terminal training they 
needed. 

Ciaupe A. EGGERTSEN 
University of Michigan 
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